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ABSTRACT 

Erikson's theory on the development of a healthy personality is integrated with 
Holmes' Theory of Reading in order to derive a testable hypothesis regarding 
the contribution of specified personality characteristics to reading success 
and to validate the findings. The study was conducted in the following three 
phases-r-the construction of new scales composed of personality items which 
significantly differentiated good and poor readers at the ninth-grade level 
in 1936; a longitudinal application of these scales to the same sample of 
students when they were in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in 1933 and 
3-934, and a cross-sectional replication after 30 years. Five samples were used. 
Two (ri's-l6o and 130 ) were drawn from the longitudinal study (1933-35) at the 
Institute of Human Development, University of California. Three comparable 
samples were selected from grades seven, eight, and nine in 1966. Specific 
personality characteristics hypothesized from an integrated Eriks on-Holmes 
theory were consistently related to reading in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, and for two similar groups 30 years later. The report includes tables, 
figures, the self-interest inventory, and a bibliography. (RH) 
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ABSTRACT 



Reading Success and A Personality Value-Systems Syndrome : 

A Thirty- Year THEN and NOW Study at the Junior High School Level 

Irene J. Athey and Jack A* Holmes 

Theoretical and Bnpiricg il Background 

Analytical research into the relationship of personality factors to 
reading has had four major defects: (1) It has lacked a firm theoretical 

base with respect to both reading and personality, i.e. v generally speak- 
ing, the hypotheses tested have not been derived from a theory of reading 
nor from a theory of personality, much less from an integration of the 
two types of theory; (2) It has resulted in inconclusive findings because 
of the unsuitability of the personality scales used; (3) It has been in- 
sensitive to the possibly changing relationship of specific value-satur- 
ated personality scales and reading achievement with increasing academic 
experience and age; and finally, (4) It has generally consisted of a "one- 
shot 5 * study without proper cross-validation or replication. 

Purpose 

The major purposes of the study were: (1) To integrate Erik son’s 

theory on the development of a healthy personality with Holmes' theory of 
reading, and to derive from the integrated theory testable hypotheses 
regarding the contribution of specified personality characteristics to 
reading success, and (2) To validate the findings, first by a double cross- 
validation; second, by a longitudinal study on the same sample; and third, 
by a longitudinal replication using cross-sectional samples 30 years later. 

Hypotheses 

The hypotheses derived from the integrated Erikson-Holmes theory 
stated: (1) That successful readers would exhibit those qualities which 
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characterize the "healthy personality, " (viz., positive self-concept, 
autonomy, basic trust, mastery of the environment, and freedom from 
neurotic anxiety), and (2) that each of these qualities would, as "mobil- 
izers, 11 make a significant contribution to reading success. 

Tests 

The Stanford Achievement Test . Paragraph Meaning, Form V (1932) was 
used as the reading criterion. 

A double cross-validation following a two-way item analyses of the 
University of California Inventory selected those items which exhibited 
discriminating power with respect to reading. A third and consolidating 
item analysis determined the content of the new inventory. 

Samples and Procedures 

In all, five samples were used in the present study. Two samples 
were drawn from the longitudinal study (1933-1935) at the Institute cf 
Human Development, University of California, Berkeley, and one of these 
(N a 160) was studied longitudinally in Grades 7, 8, and 9 (1933-1935); 
the other sample (N = 130) was used for cross-validation purposes® In 
addition, three comparable samples were selected from Grades 7, 8, and 9 
in 1966 (N»s = lh3, 158, 112). 

The study comprised three major phases: I. Construction of reading 

personality scales; II. Longitudinal validation; III. Cross-sectional 
replication after 30 years. 

&rst phase : Construction of reading-personality scales (the THEN phase) 

1. Item analysis . The upper and lower 27 per cent of Grade 9 (1935) 
students on the reading distribution were used to make an item 
analysis of the initial 328 items on the personality protocols 
of the University of California Inventory. 
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2* Initial cro ss-validation . The significant items were cross- 
validated on a totally new Grade 9 (1935) sample* 

3* Reciprocal cross-validation* Procedures 1 and 2 were repeated, 
using the upper and lower 27 per cent of the second sample for 
the item analysis; and the original sample m\s now used for the 
second cross-validation* 

4* Item analysis of pooled . samples* A third consolidating item 
analysis was performed on the 27 per cent of the best and worst 
readers in the pooled Grade 9 samples (N = 290)* An item was 
retained if it was (a) significant at the 5 P©r cent level, and 
(b) discriminated in the same direction in this and the two 
former analyses* Of the original 328 items, 70 survived the 
triple analyses* 

5* Pearson correlation * All subjects in the two samples were re- 
scored on the 70 discriminating items, and the resulting scores 
were correlated with reading* These correlations were all sig- 
nificant and also stable for the cross-validating samples* 

6* Factor analysis * The items were intercorr elated and submitted 
to a principal components factor analysis to determine whether 
they would cluster into scales descriptive of the personality 
characteristics hypothesized from theory* Seven factors were 
isolated and subsequently purified to form four scales which 
were interpreted ass I* Social Independence s H* Self-Concept s 
III* School Dislikes : and IV* Self-Decision* 

Second phase : Longitudinal validation (the THEN phase) 

7* Correlation* The personality protocols at the Grade 7 and 8 
levels for the original Grade 9 sample were rescored for the 
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purified scales* Correlations with reading were computed and 
compared for the three years* 
fliird phase : Cross- se ctional Replication (the NOW phase ) 

8* Correlation * The same personality scales and the same reading 
criterion test used in the then phase were administered to new 
samples in Grades 7* 8, and 9» 1966* The 30 (3 grades x 4 scales 
+ 3 totals for the then and now samples) means and correlations 
were examined within and between the longitudinal and the cross- 
sectional samples for the two groups* 

9* Multiple correlation* For each of the six years (Grades 7* 8* 
and 9 in 1933-1935 and in 1966), the best predictor scales were 
included in multiple correlations using reading as the criterion 
variable • 

10. Socioeconomic status . Finally, a comparison of the correlations 
of .S.E.S* versus the new personality scale with reading was made* 

Results and Conclusions 

1. An integrated personality and reading theory can provide a strong 
theoretical framework within which research in this area may be pursued in 
meaningful directions* 

2* Specific personality characteristics, hypothesized from an inte- 
grated Erik son-Holme s theory, have been shown to be consistently related 
to reading in the 7 th , 8 th , and 9 th Grades and for two similar age groups 
separated by some 30 years* 

3* Social independence, a positive self-concept, and the desire and 
ability to make one's own decisions (with freedom from anxiety for making 
those decisions) constitute a syndrome that is clearly related to reading 
at the junior high school level* 
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4# Ori the average, the best estimate is that these value-saturated 
personality scales account for 13 per cent of the variance of reading 
success at the .junior high school level . 

5* The combined techniques of item analysis, two-way cross-validation, 
and factor analysis provide an effective method for constructing new value- 
saturated personality scales that can be shown to have a specific and 
demonstrated relationship to reading achievement* 

6* The newly constructed scales should be extehded in line with the 
theoretical aspects hypothesized from personality theory* Since Erikson f s 
theory has provided valuable insights into the possible mutual development 
in the individual of reading and certain aspects of personality in accor- 
dance with the mobilize r hypothesis of Holmes, further research should 
examine other promising concepts such as basic trust and initiative* The 
present findings suggest the need for constructing valid and reliable 
scales to measure these concepts in order to extend the application of the 
integrated theory, especially to minority groups and earlier age levels* 

7* Research in the area of personality as it relates to reading is 
difficult and arduous, but if pursued relentlessly, it can produce reli- 
able and valid results of psychological and educational significance. 
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CHAPTER I 



THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

Although a continuous flow of articles testifies to the reading 
specialists' Interest In the possibility of a relationship between read- 
ing ability and personality, there is a conspicuous dearth of attempts 
to fit reading into a more comprehensive personality theory. B»rsonal- 
ity theorists, on the one hand, have been more interested in issues only 
indirectly related to school learning, while such reading specialists as 
were interested at all in personality aspects, confined themselves to 
direct relationships with limited segments of behavior suoh as introver- 
sion or anxiety. 

This study will attempt to integrate a theory of reading proposed 
by Holmes (195k, 19^1) with a theory of personality propounded by Erikson 
(195®, 1959 )• and to derive from the integrated theory several hypotheses 
regarding the relationship between personality and reading. Since learn- 
ing to read is an activity participated in by every formal" member of 
this culture, Erikson* s theory has been chosen because it concentrates 
upon the development and functioning of the normal or healthy personality, 
rather than upon behavioral aberrations. 

Erikson (1959) conceives the whole psychological span of human life 
as a series of eight steps or stages, each ushered in by a basic conflict, 
the successful resolution of which contributes a new dimension to the 
growing personality. Each dimension is "systematically related to all 
others, and they all depend on the proper development, in the proper 
sequence, of each item " (p. 53) • In other words, the abortive solution 



of a conflict will result not only in the new dimension itself being 
stunted or warped, but will produce unfavorable conditions for ^11 sub- 
sequent growth* 
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The first developmental task which will lay the foundation for the 
emerging personality is "the firm establishment of enduring patterns for 
the balance of basic trust over basic mistrust" (p* 63). Basic trust de- 
pends upon the quality of the maternal relationship and upon the parents 
conveying to the child "an almost somatic conviction that there is a 
meaning to what they are doing" (1950, p. 222). A drastic loss of mother 
love at the time when basic trust is being established may lead to acute 
infantile depression or to a mild depressive coloring for the whole re- 
mainder of life. 

Erikson has provided an epigenetic diagram which not only demon- 
strates the successive stages in the growth of the healthy personality, 
but also indicates that each component continues to develop both before 
and after its emergence as the pivotal factor in a basic conflict at a 
certain age. Thus the second stage of development, the struggle for 
"autonomy vs. shame and doubt, " occurs during the second and third years 
of life, but the individual^ sense of autonomy exists in a rudimentary 
form before this crisis, and will continue to develop far into maturity. 

What Erikson is saying is that, from the moment of his birth, the 
baby is learning, is acquiring knowledge about continuities and discon- 
tinuities in the social as well as the physical world, and about their 
relationship to his own sensations. Somehow this knowledge is basic 
and cumulative, since it provides the well-springs for future action. 

Holmes (1957, 1959* I960 ) has presented a model intended to portray 
the workings of the human mind in action. All stimuli impinging on the 
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sense organs of a human being represent Input of information* Such 
information is processed and stored in w substrata factors" of the mind* 

(He also hypothesises a generated input of information about new rela- 
tionships derived from the cognitive activity of the brain itself*) 
Neurologically, substrata factors may be thought of as sub-systems of 
brain cell-as semblie s , containing various kinds of information, such as 
shapes, sounds, and meanings, memories for events both directly and 
vicariously experienced* Such neurological sub-systems of brain cell- 
assemblies gain an interfacilitation in Hsbb f s ( 1949 ) sense by firing 
in phase* Hence, diverse appropriate subsets of information learned 
under different circumstances at different times and hence stored in 
different parts of the brain, may be brought simultaneously into aware- 
ness when triggered by appropriate stimuli (i960, P* 2 ). 

Whenever there is input of information, there is accompanying affect* 
In fact, knowledge of the affeotive component of the situation is just 
part of the knowledge- about that situation* Xn the baby, it is the pre- 
dominant aspect* His first knowledge of the world is in terms of pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness, of sympathetic understanding or hostility to 
his needs* This knowledge is preverbal and is laid down deep in the sub- 
conscious layers of the mind* Neurologically, it is probably deposited 
layer by layer In the hypothalamus, hippocampus, and hippocampus gyrus 
areas of the brain, but it is always associated with the Intellectual 
content stored in the substrata factors* At this stage the child "thinks" 
with his body* In a similar vein, firikson speaks of "somatic convictions* " 
The knowledge so gained provides the central core of what Rokeach (i960) 
has called ^primitive belief systems* " These beliefs are seldom, if ever, 
verbalised* Undoubtedly they are "felt" rather than believed,^ and this 

^Notice how often the two words are used interchangeably in common 
parlance* 
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explains the deep conviction they carry* "What seems Important to know 
about these primitive beliefs is their specific content about the physical 
and social world , the latter including the person's self concept and his 
conception of others" (Rokeach, i960, p. 40). from the first days of 
extrauterine life, the infant begins to amass knowledge not only of the 
external world, but of his own worth or lack of it, of the value placed 
on him by the outside world, of his own place in the scheme of things* 

This knowledge is accompanied by feelings of deep satisfaction or of an 
all-pervading anxiety* The primitive belief system revolving around the 
as yet unverbalised feelings of self value or worthlessness, of love or 
rejection, is the component Erikson calls "basic trust or mistrust*" 

With the advent of language skills, many of these beliefs will be verbal- 
ised, reasoned about, probably enlarged or modified* But many will re- 
main as unconscious driving forces determining behavior* 

3h Holmes' theory, these primitive belief systems about oneself and 
one's worth about the nature of the physical and social world, are called 
'taobilisers* " Though primarily below the level of conscious awareness, 
mobilisers function* as the focal points of value systems, to determine 
the approach or attitude to a problem, and to select from one's reper- 
toire stored in the substrata factors, the information relevant to its 
solution* Mobilizers are defined as 

• • • deep-seated value systems, the fundamental 
ideas that the individual holds of himself, and 
his developing relationship to his environment* 

As conative tendencies, with or without conscious 
awareness, mobilizers function to select from 
one's repertoire of subabilities those which will 
maximize one's chances of solving a specific prob- 
lem in particular, and forwarding the realization 
of self-fulfillment in general* Mobilisers must 
play their major roles as the fundamental driving 
value systems from whence spring the many and 
specific attitudes and anxieties a person holds 
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toward the purpose and worth a) of life and death, 
b) of the social and physical nature of the uni- 
verse, and c) of the self's expanding personality. 

Consequent patterns of behavior, of course, are 
directed by such value-attitudes, Neurologically, 
mobilisers may be thought of as controlling in- 
fluences, electrochemical biases in the brain's 
scanning search mechanisms which govern those cell- 
assemblies which shall be selected and momentarily 
tied into a particular neural pattern of communica- 
tion (i960, p. 3). 

The concept of mobiliser is somewhat different from that of Murray's 
(1938) need for achievement, though the two may be related. Need for 
achievement is a global concept referring to the disposition or "tendency 
to work with energy and persistence at something deemed important, ^ 
Mobilisers derive from the specific values and attitudes which determine 
what that "something" will be. In other words, they determine the chan- 
nels into which the need for achievement will be directed, 

Collectively, mobilisers approximate quite closely in their function- 
ing to the role Erikson accords to the ego: 

, , , the ego keeps tuned to the reality of the 
historical day, testing perceptions, selecting 
memories, governing action, and otherwise inte- 
grating the individual's capacities of orienta- 
tion and planning (1958, p« 168), 

Through the media of rewards and punishments, the child comes to learn 

and to value those kinds of behavior and activity which will toaximise 

his chances of solving a specific problem in particular and forwarding 

the realisation of self-fulfillment in general," 

When self-fulfilling behavior is reinforced, the 
ch i l d is able to mobilise more and more of his 
energies for the purposive pursuit of his task, 
but when such behavior is in conflict with au- 
thoritative and parental notions of what the 
child ought to be doing, then the converse would 
tend to be true. 



2 

Definition of "achievement drive" in Horace B, English and Ava C« 
English, "A Dictionary of Psychological and Psychoanalytical Terms, " 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co,, 1958, p, 6, 
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Bm* mobilizers develop and expand through the "gradual process of intejv 
n ai icing Into deep-seated value systems what was initially, in the child, 
merely a superficial role-mask or persona guide for behavior” (Holmes, 

1961, pp, 120-121), 

In discussing the convergence of psychoanalytic and sociological 
theory. Persons (i960) points out that internalisation of cultural stand- 
ards is not a special kind of learning reserved for the superego, as 

Freud implied. In fact, 

, , , it seems to be correct to say that Freud 
introduced an unreal separation between the super- 
sgo a nd the ego , , , , The inescapable conclu- 
sion is that not only moral standards, but all the 
components of the common culture are internalised 
as part of the personality structure , , , , Moral 
standards constitute, as the focus of the evalua- 
tive aspect of the common culture, the core of the 
stabilising mechanisms of the system of social in- 
teraction, These mechanisms function, moreover, to 
stabilise not only attitudes— that is, the emotional 
meanings of persons to each other— but also categor- 
isations— the cognitive definitions of what persons 
are in a socially significant sense , , • , C hence J , 
what persons are can only be understood in terms of 
a set of beliefs and sentiments which define what 
they ought to be (pp, 640-641), 

It is in this sense of a culturally defined aspect of the socialisa- 
tion process— a part of what a person ’•ought to be •<— that learning to 
read is conceptualised as a developmental task in the present study, A 
d ominant value orientation of this culture is toward ’doing" whatever is 
necessary to ’taake something of oneself,” Florence ELuckhohn (195®) 
notes that the Doing orientation, the "Mastery-over-Nature position is 
the first-order one of most Americans , , , , The view in general is 
that it is man’s duty to overcome obstacles; hence the great emphasis 
upon technology” (p, 307)* And hence the great emphasis upon educational 
skills, for which -re ad ing is the prime reejuisi to, learning to read not 
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only constitutes 'Vioing " at the stage of Industry or mastery, but opens 
the door to many further possibilities of achievement which will be re- 
warding to the individual and acceptable within the framework of the 
culture. Haggard (1957) views academic achievement in general as none 
of the many expressions of the extent to which children are responsive to 
socialisation pressures* n He argues that "if personality structure is 
largely a function of the socialization process, it follows that academic 
achievement is also related to personality structure ,f (p* 391)* * conten- 
tion borne out by his findings* 

Within the dominant culture there exist different subcultures having 
markedly divergent values, especially with respect to the perception of 
education as valuable in itself, or as a means to further worthwhile pur- 
suits* These diverse orientations are normally associated with socio- 
economic status (Ifyman, 1953* Rosen, 1956)* Barton (1962), for example, 
found that "the most important single factor in progress in reading in 
school is socioeconomic class* 11 It is, of course, not socioeconomic 
status per se which is important, but the values, the "ways of coping 
with, an uncertain and relatively unrewarding society, and ways of making 
sense of this world" which students from the "culture of the urban poor 
• .* • bring with them into school, and by sheer weight of numbers over- 
ride the 'official* culture of the school" (Ennis, 1964)* The samples 
used in the present study were predominantly of middle-class background* 
Nevertheless, it is hypothesized that differential reading ability is an 
expression of subcultural value systems, and that the values expressed 
by the good readers will be similar in content to those of the middle- 
class culture, while the values of the poor readers will be like those of 
the lower-class culture* 
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Anxiety is an important concept in any personality theory, and often 
a central one in psychoanalytic theories. Freud distinguished three 
types of anxiety: reality anxiety, which is aroused by real dangers in 

the external world; neurotic anxiety, which arises in response to exces- 
sive demands of the id; and moral anxiety, which develops as a result of 
the prohibitions of the superego. In line with Parsons' argument that 
the superego is not basically different in origin from the ego, neo- 
Freudians have tended to abandon the notion of moral anxiety, and to 
adopt as a central concept basic anxiety, which may become neurotic anxi- 
ety in situations with which the individual feels himself unable to cope. 
Anxiety theorists in general have recognized an optimum level of anxiety 
(which may vary among individuals and for different tasks) beyond which 
behavior tends to become impaired or disrupted. People also vary consid- 
erably in their ability to tolerate the anxiety aroused by a perceived 
threat to a valued object, person, or idea. 3he capacity for anxiety 
arousal may have a genetic basis, but the ability to tolerate and use 
one's anxiety for constructive purposes is learned. In Erlkson's theory, 
the focus of this learning occurs at the successive crises of ego develop- 
ment. In terms of anxiety, each i?tage is a crisis at which the child 
either learns new ways of handling his anxiety in a realistic and con- 
structive manner, or meets the challenge by falling back on earlier ways 
which are how inappropriate and lead to neurotic patterns of behavior. 

The child who fails at the stage of Industry vs. inferiority may be ex- 
pected to exhibit more of these neurotic responses than the child who 
succeeds. 

Bearing in mind the cumulative nature, emotional and Intellectual, 
of belief-value systems, and the effects carried over from the satisfactory 
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or unsatisfactory resolution of successive conflicts* we turn now to a 
closer consideration of the fourth stage in Erikson's (1959) schema* the 
stage of "industry vs* inferiority," during which period the child nor- 
mally learns to read* 

Che might say that personality at the first stage 
crystallises around the conviction *1 am what I 
am given* * and the second* V I am what I will* • 

The third can be characterised by V I am what I 
can imagine I will be* ' . . . and the fourth, »I 
am what I learn ' [italics added] • • • • Ho now 
learns to win recognition by producing things* 

He develops industry* that is, he adjusts himself 
to the inorganic laws of the tool world* He can 
become an eager and absorbed unit of a productive 
situation • • • • He advances forward to new 
stages of real mastery • • • and enjoys the pres- 
tige gained through such mastery (p* 82)* 

In other words* his self concept is particularly dependent at this stage 
upon the feeling that he is mastering important skills* and from compari- 
son of his own prowess with that of other children* 

The most important task of the teacher at this point is "the develop- 
ment and maintenance in children of a sense of industry and of a positive 
identification with those who know things and know how to do things" 

(P* 87). The mastery of skills and the establishment of a good relation- 
ship to those who teach the new skills are the basis for the child *s 
sense of identity* 

The sense of ego identity* then* is the accrued 
confidence that one's ability to maintain inner 
sameness and continuity (one's ego in the psy- 
chological sense) is matched by the sameness and 
cont .-aity of one's meaning for others* Thus 
self-esteem* confirmed at the end of each major 
crisis* grows to be a conviction that one is 
learning effective steps toward a tangible fu- 
ture* that one is developing a defined person- 
ality within a social reality which one under- 
stands • • • • The growing child must* at evexy 
step* derive a vitalizing sense of reality from 
the awareness that his individual way of master- 
ing esqierience is a successful variant of the 
way other people around him master experience 
and recognize such mastery (p* 89)* 
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In Holmes' (1961) words, "The child Is striving to establish the basic 
concepts In which he can believe, the purpose and worth of his own moat 
appropriate self-image, and the mode of behavior that will most likely 
lead to this realisation 1 * (p. 121), He points out that, in treating dis- 
abled readers who are emotionally disturbed, it is not enough to improve 
their "adjustment**; such children need to experience the confidence de- 
rived from having the tools and skills to solve their problems, 

Erikson does not specifically refer to reading as one of the skills 
to be mastered, nor does he designate learning to read as a major crisis 
in the child's life. It is the contention of this paper that learning 
to read should be accorded the status of a major developmental task at 
the focal point of the 'Industry vs, inferiority" crisis. As Margaret 
Mead (1958) points out, "At whatever point the society decides to stress 
a particular adjustment, it will be at this point that adjustment becomes 
acute to the individual" (p, 3^7)* There can be no doubt that in western 
culture learning to read is a major adjustment which the child must make 
to retain his own and others' respect. It is part of the process of grow- 
ing up, a sine qua non of maturity, a product of socialisation no less 
important than learning to walk or talk. In his discussion of "Heading 
and the healthy personality," Russell (1952) remarks upon the role of 
reading as a socializing influence, and points out that reading opens up 
opportunities for the development of values, and for identification with 
valued models. 

The child may first realise the basic importance of learning to read 
when his parents begin to show anxiety about his progress. If previous 
crises have left him with feelings of inadequacy, this anxiety will 
arouse in the deepest feelings of worthlessness and inability to meet 
the challenges of life. As Erikson states: 
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The danger at this stage Is the development of a 
sense of Inadequacy and inferiority* This may be 
caused by an Insufficient solution of the preced- 
ing conflict; he may still want him mummy more 
than knowledge; he may still rather be the baby 
at home than the big child in school • • • • But 
in addition to the feeling of inferiority, the 
'feeling that one will never be any good 1 * * * 

[is] the danger of the child's identifying too 
strenuously with a too virtuous teacher, or be- 
coming the teacher's pet, and the danger (prob- 
ably the most common one) that throughout the 
long years of going to school he will never ac- 
quire the enjoyment of work and the pride of 
doing at least one kind of thing well (p* 88)* 

Okie may infer from all this that poor readers will have a very dif- 
ferent personality structure from that of successful readers* Some sup- 
port for this inference may be drawn from Holmes' (1959) finding that a 
very specific personality syndrome seemed to favor the development of 
spelling ability, and that this syndrome differed fbr men and for women* 
He found only one personality scale that characterized men who excelled 
in spelling, namely, lack of confidence . They saw themselves as thinkers, 
preferring reading to conversation as a source of ideas, brooding and 
philosophizing on the purpose of life, but finding few things really 
worth living for, and at times feeling that they themselves were quite 
useless* They considered themselves fast learners, hard to please, re- 
sentful of criticism or control by tradition and yet dedicated to a life 
of duty* They disdained the idea of belonging to several dubs, or being 
go-getters* Che might characterize them, in brief, as introverts* The 
worst men spellers, on the other hand, presented the opposite syndrome* 
They placed high value on action and social contact rather than lntellec- 
tualism and dedication* In brief, they accepted life without too much 
reflection as something to be enjoyed* 

The best women spellers considered themselves to be intellectually 
efficient, composed, confident, and critical, but less gregarious than 
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the weakest spellers among the women* Though the contribution to vari- 
ance was quite small In the case of both men and women* the Items were 
significant through seven successive cross-validations and cannot* there- 
fore* be discounted* 

Holmes also postulated the existence of a specific "reading person- 
ality" which might or might not be similar to the "spelling personality" 
depicted in his monograph* He hypothesises that the mobilising value 
systems and the substrata skills they bring into play may be quite dif- 
ferent for such different tasks as reading and spelling (even though 
there is a relationship between the two abilities)* Instead of vague 
global tents such as personality adjustment, " he believes that psychol- 
ogists should be asking, personality adjustment for whom and for what 
purpose?" Erlkson (1950) has remarked on the fact that intellectual func- 
tioning may take on different modes according to the personality involved* 

Some grasp at knowledge as avidly as the cartoon- 
ist's goat who was asked whether she had eaten a 
good book lately; others take their knowledge into 
a corner and chew on it as on a bone; again others 
transform themselves into storehouses of informa- 
tion with nd hope of ever digesting it all; some 
prefer to exude and spread information which is 
neither digested or digestible; and intellectual 
rapists insist on making their points by piercing 
the defenses of unreceptive listeners (p* 92 )* 

Presumably each of these types would approach and utilise the same body 
of reading material in very different ways* 

It is the purpose of this study to delineate the dimensions of the 
"reading personality*" Since learning to read is regarded as a develop- 
mental crisis* it is predicted that successful readers will show those 
qualities enumerated by Erikson and others* notably Jahoda (1959)* « 
characterizing the healthy personality* while poor readers will present 
the reverse picture* In other words* the personality of the good readers 
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will be similar to that found among the best women spellers, and unlike 
that found In the best men spellers* Such a prediction might appear sur- 
prising, in Yiew of the high relationship between reading and spelling 
at the primary level. Ohe might suppose that the personality constella- 
tions involved would be approximately the same for the two abilities* 
However, the difference lies in the fact that reading, in this culture, 
is an important developmental task, indispensable to further academic 
achievement, while spelling is not— especially, it seems, for boys* 

Since the reading task is also universal, sex differences for the factors 
which make up the reading personality are not anticipated* However, in 
view of the known differences in masculine and feminine value patterns, 
sex differences may be expected in the relative weight of these factors* 

It is predicted that for both sexes the dimensions hypothesised from the 
Erik son- Jahoda schema would be descriptive of value systems as suggested 
by Holmes* Specifically these dimensions may be categorised as follows: 

1* The good readers will show strong feelings of self-esteem, 
a firm conviction of their own worth, while the poor readers 
will display strong feelings of inferiority and inadequacy, 
especially in the school situation* 

2* The good readers will have a strong intellectual orienta- 
tion, with high value placed on school work and the benefits 
to be derived from school learning, while the poor readers 
will show dislike for school work and school activities* 

3* The good readers will show a strong positive identification 
with teachers, while the poor readers will reject teachers 
as identification models* 

4* The good readers will show realistic attitudes, free from 
need-distortion, about the demands of the environment and 
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their own ability to cope with these demands, while the 
poor readers will Indulge in chronic day-dreaming and ex- 
cessive overstatement of a positive or negative character* 

5* The good readers will exhibit strong feelings of mastery, 
of being in control of the environment, of being liked and 
appreciated, while the poor readers will show distrust and 
have many dislikes and complaints* 

6* The good readers will show a marked desire for autonomy and 
independence, while the poor readers will wish to remain 
dependent on their parents* 

7* The good readers will be relatively free from anxiety and 
neurotic manifestations, while the poor readers will have 
a higher anxiety level and exhibit more neurotic symptoms* 
If Erikson is correct in his assumption that lack of a successful 
resolution of the crisis at any stage of development will imperil prog- 
ress at any subsequent stage, then success or failure at the reading 
"crisis, w though it takes place around the age of seven or eight years, 
should have discernible effects at later stages— in this specific in- 
stance, at the twelve tc fourteen year old level. 

In the present study, a well-developed personality inventory was 
analysed in several ways to determine whether a reading personality could 
be isolated according to the prediction of Holmes, and whether the value 
systems described by the differentiating items would fall into the sev- 
eral dimensions anticipated from the Erikson- Jahoda schema* From the 
integrated Holmes-Erikson theory the following two major hypotheses were 




drawn: 
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Differential personality patterns, consisting of constella- 
tions of specific attitudes and values, are related to read- 
ing success and failure. 

Eg The mobilising value systems described by the constellations 
of items will fit the Erikson-Jahoda characteristics enum- 



erated above. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Die nature of the relationship between reading ability and personal- 
ity factors has continued to fascinate Investigators for ..the past thirty 
ye at 8, Interest In this area seems to grow rather than diminish* For 
example* Holmes (Bower & Holmes* 1959) found one hundred studies on this 
topic published between 1953 and 1958 alone* Probably the most compelling 
reason for this continued and growing interest lies in the inc ompa tabil ity 
of the findings* and the general air of inconclusiveness surrounding the 
topic* fa the one hand* significant results are obtained with sufficient 
frequency to warrant the conviction that a relationship does exist* This 
conviction is reflected in the fact that almost any general textbook on 
reading published today is likely to contain a section on personality and 
reading* fa the other hand* the precise nature of the relationship re- 
mains elusive* It tends to vary from sample to sample and from grade to 
grade* 



Holmes (1961) has suggested three reasons to account for this incon- 
sistency: 

1) There may be a "gradient shift" in the relationship between 
personality factors and reading as children advance through 
the grades* It may be accessible to the usual personality 
measures in the primary grades* but become increasingly 
inaccessible and overlaid by other factors as the student 
progresses through high school and college* 

2) Personality scales are usually standardised on clinical 
samples* and are applicable to normal school populations 
only for screening out subjects who manifest clinical 
symptoms* and for demonstrating the absence of such symp- 
toms in individuals who are functioning normally* In 
brief* they reflect an outmoded concept of mental health 
as the absence of symptoms* and contribute nothing to our 
understanding of the positive aspects of reading success* 
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3) Personality scales, as they now stand, may simply be 
inappropriate measures for tapping academic achievement, 
since they were originally constructed for totally differ- 
ent purposes. 

This study has been designed to take account of the above three possi- 
bilities. In the first place, since comparable data were collected annu- 
ally on the same sample of adolescents over a seven-year period, if the 
experiment should prove fruitful, it will be possible to repeat the proce- 
dure at several different age levels, thus providing an opportunity to 
test the gradient shift” hypothesis on a longitudinal sample. Second, 
the inventory to be used was constructed for the specific purpose of meas- 
uring normal personality development through adolescence and was validated 
on a normal population. It consists of items many of which relate direct- 
ly to the average junior high school student* s problems and aspirations, 
or which reflect his basic values and attitudes toward learning, indepen- 
dence, leadership, popularity, and the like. Hence the scales are de- 
signed to probe the student* s adjustment to the areas of family, school, 
peers, or future vocation, rather than his standing on various clinical 

dimensions. 

It is, of course, neither possible nor desirable to review all the 
literature in the area of personality and reading? and even if it were, it 
is unlikely that definite conclusions could be drawn. If the position 
assumed In this paper is correct, that learning to read is a developmental 
task, and that successful reading should, therefore, be associated with 
positive mental health, then a more profitable way of reviewing the litera- 
ture might be to include studies which specifically examine the relation^ 
ship of reading to those dimensions of mental health which have been drawn 
from the Erikson-Jahoda schema. Accordingly, the following four principles 
have been observed in the selection of articles to be reported. First, 
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only those studies which bear directly on the dimensions enumerated in 
Chapter I have been considered and will be discussed under the appropriate 
headings* Second, in view of the ppssibility of a gradient shift, empha- 
sis has been given, within these limitations, to studies made at the pri- 
mary and junior high school levels. Third, since the empahsis here is on 
a normal school population, findings from studies using exclusively clin- 
ical samples have, for the most part, been omitted* Finally, but not least 
in importance, the quality of the study itself has been taken into account* 
While the above restrictions may have led to the exclusion of some pioneer 
or classic studies, it seemed probable that adherence to these principles 
would be more likely to produce conclusions having direct application to 
the present study* 

1* Self concept 

The first three studies to be cited used the California Personality 
Test and the California Achievement Test to measure personality and read- 
ing, respectively* Hallock (1958), in a factorial design which included 
sex, intelligence, reading achievement, and personality variables for 926 
subjects in Grades 4, 6, and 8, found self-reliance and feelings of per- 
sonal worth to be among the measures most significantly related to reading, 
with sense of personal freedom somewhat less related* Seay (I960) found 
significant relationships between personal, social, and total self con- 
cept and vocabulary, comprehension, and total reading scores for 72 boys 
of low reading ability and normal intelligence in Grades 4 through 7* and 
also for a matched control group with no readiiag problems* Oh the other 
hand. Carter (1958), in an analysis of covariance design with intelligence 
controlled, failed to find any significant differences in reading achieve- 
ment between groups high, medium, or low on personal, social, and total 
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adjustment, for 196 first grade children. Lumpkin (1959)* comparing 25 
pairs of fifth grade overachievers and underachievers in reading, matched 
on chronological age, mental age,, sex, and home background, by means of 
statistical analysis and case histories, found the overachievers to have 
much more positive self concepts, a conclusion supported by Bodmin' s 
(1957) finding of a positive and significant relationship between reading 
disability and immaturity of self concept as measured by the Machover 
Test at the third and sixth grade levels (.72 and «62 v respectively). 
Spicola (i960) found the relationship between self concept, as measured 
by the McGuire-White Inventory Sheet and the Brownfain Categories Inven- 
tory, and reading achievement as measured by the Stanford Achievement 
Test to be significant for 381 sixth grade boys, but self concept did not 
add to the prediction of reading achievement over chronological and men- 
tal age. HLackham (1955) selected 15 overachievers and 15 underachievers 
from 155 pupils in the eighth and ninth grades on the basis of a Reading 
Achievement Index obtained by dividing the standard score on the Califor- 
nia Reading last by that obtained on the non-language section of the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and evaluated their personality ad- 
justment by means of the Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Test, and Mental 
Health Analysis. He found that the ovarachievers had significantly better 
mental health than the underachievers, differences which approached sta- 
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tistical significance being found in the areas of immaturity, emotional in- 
stability, feelings of inadequacy, and attitudes concerning physical de- 
fects. Similarly, Malmquist (1958), using a sample of 399 pupils system- 
atically selected to represent the first grade of all Swedish primary 
schools, found reading ability to be definitely associated with self con- 
fidence and stability as judged by teachers' ratings. 



More specifically Bricklin (1963) found that among eighth grade 
boys, a group with comprehension and word recognition difficulties in 
reading had more negative self concepts than an achieving group, or a 
group experiencing comprehension difficulties alone* Sopis (1965) like- 
wise found self image as a reader to be positively correlated with read- 
ing achievement for boys* 

The research cited in this section tends to support the hypothesis 
that good readers frequently have more positive self concepts than poor 
readers. This finding seems to hold for a variety of measures of self 
concept s md for all grade levels from three through nine* More specifi- 
cally, feelings of adequacy and personal worth, self-confidence and self- 
reliance seem to emerge as important factors in the relationship with 
reading achievement* Conversely, Bodwin, Elackham, and lumpkin found 
underachieving readers to be characterized by immaturity, impulsivity, 
and negative feelings concerning themselves and their world* The work of 
Bricklin and Sopis suggests that the relationship may be defined more 
specifically in terms of particular reading deficiencies and the self 
image as a reader* 

However, neither adjustment nor self concept scores were found to 
contribute to the prediction of reading in the studies by Carter and 
Spicola* Three comments may be made on this point: (1) the measures 

used may have been too gross to be effective predictors, and it is pos- 
sible that, tests measuring limited aspects of adjustment or self concept 
would succeed where the global measures failed; (2) there may be a cer- 
tain amount of variance common to each of these personality measures and 
intelligence, which would be lost by partialling out intelligence, as was 
done in these studies; (3) initially. Carter grouped her first grade 
subjects according to their level of adjustment, before testing for 
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significant differences between the groups on reading achievement* How- 
ever, the children In the low group may have been poorly adjusted for a 
variety of reasons, and conversely, many children in the well-adjusted 
group may not have reached a stage of reading readiness in other areas 
such as vocabulary* In other words, a minimum level of adjustment may be 
a necessary, but not a sufficient condition of reading success, and a 
different regression line may be expected according to whether reading or 
personality is used as the dependent variable* These negative findings 
emphasise the need for more specific personality measures to be con- 
structed in terns of a reading criterion, a task which is undertaken in 
the present study* 

Jlso of interest in terns of the gradient shift hypothesis is Godwin's 
finding of a high relationship at the third grade level becoming somewhat 
attenuated by the sixth grade* Hallock's finding that the relationships 
between reading and self-reliance and feelings of personal worth persisted 
through Grades 4, 6, and 8, and his conclusion that these attitudes were 
present probably as early as kindergarten or Grade 1 is also consonant 
with £rik son's theory* 

2* Intellectual attitudes 

In a series of studies of disabled readers. Witty (1950) has consis- 
tently emphasised the relationship of personal attitudes to reading suc- 
cess and failure* In one of his unpublished studies he found that 66 per 
cent of poor readers in his sample disliked school or were indifferent 
pupils, and that in 42 per cent of these cases reading was the most dis- 
liked subject* Almost one-third of this group stressed the feeling that 
experiences in the first grade had contributed to this failure* Gates 
(1936) also found such symptoms as indifference, inattentiveness, and 
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apparent laziness to characterise one-third of a group of 100 disabled 
readers in the primary grades* Johnson (1959) found that even though two 
groups of children made equivalent scores on reading readiness tests in 
the first grade* they could be categorised as "eager” or "reluctant" read- 
ers on the basis of their attitudes toward reading* and that these atti- 
tudes were predictive of reading success in the second grade* Sister Mary 
Peter (1963) found ten psychological factors which might be considered 
indicative of intellectual attitudes to be predictive of progress in a 
remedial reading course at the elementary level* Maw and Maw (1962)* in 
two studies* found that fifth grade children rated high on curiosity by 
their teaohers tended to sense the meaning of sentences more accurately 
than children of equal intelligence but less curiosity* Groff (1962) 
found that fifth and sixth graders' critical reading ability was signif- 
icantly affected by their attitude toward reading as a school subject and 
toward the type of reading material presented* while the evidence also 
suggested a relationship between general reading ability and attitude 
toward reading* However* the relationship between critical reading and 
attitude toward school* as measured by Tsnenbaum's School Attitude Ques- 
tionnaire* was negligible* In a study of sixth graders' reading prefer- 
ences* Used (1962) found that the only scale on the Mental Hsalth Analysis 
which related to the total number of books read by the student was the 
variable named Satisfactory Work and Recreation* consisting of items about 
interest in school work, time for reading* and liking for challenging 
tasks* Gransow (195*0 at the sixth and seventh grade levels found that 
underachievers in reading were rated by their teachers as being less well- 
adjusted to school rulings and procedures than overachievers* Biblio- 
therapy was used by Hexminghaus (195*0 at the eighth grade level to effect 
significant and positive changes in total adjustment and self adjustment* 
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as measured by the California Test of Personality. Bauer (1956) factor 
analysed domain scores from the U. C. Inventory, along with staff ratings 
of social behavior and ’drives" for 68 ninth grade boys in the California 
Adolescent Growth Study. The only personality variables to show a rela- 
tionship with reading were "self-expressiveness 0 " defined as "talkative, 
active, peppy, busy, animated, eager, " and ’drive for achievement, " de- 
fined as "• • • desire to attain a high standard of objective accomplish- 
ment; to increase self-regard by successful exercise of talent, to select 
hard tasks; high aspiration level." The loadings for these two traits 
were .45 and *54, respectively. Bauer concluded that no clear-cut person- 
ality patterns existed by which one could identify good or poor readers. 

Since reading is the basis of most other school subjects, it seems 
logical to suppose that when the child finds reading a pleasurable experi- 
ence, his positive attitudes will rapidly become generalised to most other 
subjects. The child who has advanced to a competent mastery of the read- 
ing process may be expected to be much more stimulated by the new areas of 
knowledge which open up to him through reading than one who is still 
struggling with the mechanics of reading, and in exploring new fields he 
will continue to refine and develop his skills. In view of this mutual 
development of reading ability and intellectual attitudes, a close rela- 
tionship might be expected. The available evidence, scattered and meager 
though it is, tends to support the view that good readers are likely to 
be more intellectually oriented than poor readers. Certainly no studies 
were found which contradict this general tendency. Granzow, Witty, and 
Gates suggest that poor readers tend to dislike school in general and 
reading in particular, and this suggestion is bor^.- *>ut by Sister Mary 
Rater* s study of remedial readers. Bauer found that drive for achievement 
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and a high activity level were the only personality variables to show a 
relationship to reading where measures of adjustment and traits failed. 
Johnson's study suggests that the child who is reluctant to engage in 
reading activities in the first grade is immediately handicapped, even 
though his reading skills are equivalent to those of the eager reader, 
while Groff's findings show that the student's attitude toward reading 
becomes increasingly important as the reading task demands the use of 
Inferential and interpretive skills. Though often Incidental to the 
quest for other types of relationship, the combined findings in this sec- 
tion suggest that the area of Intellectual attitudes is sufficiently prom- 
ising to warrant further research. 

3. Identification with teachers 

If reading is closely associated in the student's mind with school 
work and teachers, then presumably the good reader will be able to iden- 
tify with the teacher much more easily than the poor reader. This assump- 
tion has not been experimentally tested, and the studies reviewed in this 
section have only indirect bearing on the issue. Filipelli (196*0 found 
retarded readers to have significantly poorer identification with both 
parents, and to be more often identified with a frustrating and relatively 
masculine mother, but the hypothesis did not extend to teachers. Biel 
(19^5) and other writers have hypothesised that the known sex difference 
in the number of reading disability cases may be attributable, at least In 
part, to the difficulty boys experience in identifying with women teachers 
in the primary grades, so that they come to view school work, and espe- 
cially reading, as unmasculine activities. Gowan (1955) *ncl Fliegler 
(1957)* after reviewing the literature on gifted underachievers, point 
out that the underachiever is usually characterised by an inability to 
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identify with authority figures, or to create warm relationships with 
either teachers or peers. Domey (I 963 ) found that delinquent adolescent 
boys improve significantly in their attitude toward authority figures 
after a course of reading instruction, as opposed to instruction in swim- 
ming or no instruction at all. Bsnningroth (I 963 ) also found feelings 
about parents and teachers to be one of a constellation of negative school 
attitudes differentiating disabled readers who dropped out of school at 
the ninth grade fl*om those who did not. Strickler (1964) observed that 
retarded readers tend to manifest their negative reactions to adult 
authority figures through passive non-compliant behavior, and that a com- 
bined remedial and counseling program was more beneficial in changing 
these attitudes at the elementary, rather than the secondary level. 

Miller (1955) attempted to measure identification with the teacher among 
eighth grade students, using Q-sorts of items based on Murray* s list of 
traits, but failed to find any relationship between identification scores 
and classroom achievement in English, when intelligence was partialled out. 

In spite of Miller 1 s finding to the contrary, there is some evidence 
to support the hypothesis that lack of identification with teachers is a 
common characteristic to be found among underachieving students, especi- 
ally if they are gifted. 

4. Perception of reality 

Margulies (1942) administered the Rorschach to three equated groups 
of 146 junior high school boys matched on CA and IQ, and found that, in 
addition to being better adjusted and more stable, students judged as 
successful readers by their teachers were more aware of their environment. 
Shrodes (1949). in a series of carefully documented case studies, des- 
cribed changes in students* self-awareness and growth of insight into the 
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motivations governing behavior as the result of a course of directed read- 
ing* Conversely, the development of richer and more accurate perception 
led back to a fuller and deeper comprehension of the literary works them- 
selves* Shrodes expresses the hope that bibliotherapy may serve “to re- 
store the person to himself, so that he may know who he really is, then 
the great writers will speak to him and reach him, for he trusts the self 
he brings to them” (p* 327)* Ramsey (1962) has remarked that poor readers 
are much less realistic in their estimates of themselves as readers, while 
Bouise (1955) and Van Zand t (1963) have demonstrated a similar lack of 
realism with respect to educational and vocational aspirations* Barber 
(1952), likewise, found poor readers to be deficient in ego strength, 
which she defined as "the ability to gauge reality and synthesise behavior 
in appropriate goal-directed activity.” Jackson (1944) surveyed a large 
number of psychological, social, and environmental differences between 
advanced and retarded readers, and concluded that although there was no 
difference in the number of fears held by the two groups, the vague, in- 
definite fears of the retarded readers showed ”an early conditioning of 
the individual through erroneous conceptions of the environment.” Gates 
(1936) observed 26 cases of “recessive behavior, ” including chronic mind- 
wandering and day-dreaming, among 100 poor readers. 

Studies relevant to this section are few in number, and the findings 
meager at best* Though slight, there is some evidence to suggest that 
poor readers are less clear in their perceptions about themselves and, 
generally speaking, less realistic about the demands of the environment 
and their ability to cope with these demands than good readers* 

5 * Active mastery of the environment 

HLackham (1955) found ninth grade overachievers in reading to have a 
greater amount of intellectual energy at their disposal, to be more 
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spontaneous And creative And able to nAko finer intellectual discrimina- 
tions, but not superior in adequacy of outlook And goals. Tabarlet (1958) 
studied 43 children in GrAde 5 who were two or more yeArs retArded in 
reAdlng And found them inferior to normal readers in interpersonal skills, 
social participation, satisfactory work and recreation. And adequate out- 
look and goals. Norman and Daley (1959) found clusters of items suggest- 
ing feelings of "environmental deprivation" and maltreatment to differen- 
tiate poor male readers in the sixth grade. Spache (1954. 1957) made two 
studies of the personality patterns of retarded readers of primary age as 
revealed by their reactions on the Rosenzweig Picture- Frustration Tsst, 
and concluded that the typical retarded reader did not possess much in- 
sight into the human dynamics of a situation, but tended to react by pro- 
jecting his own feelings on the environment, and to make little or no 
attempt to work out situations which would bo agreeable to all parties. 

Jn the second study Spache tested 125 retarded readers on the children* s 
form of the Picture-Frustration Test and concluded that these children 
were less insightful, had greater tendencies to self-blame, were more 
defensive and negatlvistlc, had fewer social-conforming traits, manifested 
less toleranoe and solution-seeking tendencies, and were more hypersensi- 
tive and aggressive toward other children than their nonnal counterparts. 
In all, he identified five personality patterns characteristic of poor 
readers, none of which could be considered indicative of environmental 
mastery. Abrams (1955) also concluded that non— readers were more impul- 
sive and less able to respond appropriately to environmental stimuli than 
good readers. On the other hand, Gordon (1952). in a clinical study of 
good and poor primary school readers, using interviews and projective 
techniques, failed to find any clear-cut personality patterns among either 
good or poor readers. Vfynne (1955). in an unpublished study of children 
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in Grades 4, 5» and 6, found only a slight relationship between general 
personality and reading scores, but item analysis revealed that reading 
scores may be closely related to personality clusters such as confidence, 
conformity to accepted standards, and good social relationships with 
peers and adults* 

Good readers, to judge from the studies reviewed in this section, 
are more adequately equipped to deal with the immediate physical and 
social circumstances of their surroundings and do attain a greater degree 
of environmental mastery, particularly in terms of social skills. Spache 
especially has found a number of inappropriate behavior patterns to be 
characteristic of poor readers. On the other hand, Gordon failed to find 
any differences between good and poor readers on any personality measures. 
However, this finding is opposed to the general trend, in terras of the 
variables under discussion, and it may be tentatively accepted that good 
readers do show superior skill in coping with their environment. 

6. Autonomy and independence 

Shatter (1956) investigated the effectiveness of a group therapy pro- 
gram, including the child and his mother, for the treatment of reading 
disability over a period of nine months. Itoenty-four fourth grade boys, 
& H normal inte l l ig ence, and having at least two years* reading retar- 
dation, were divided into experimental and control groups, equated for 
age, intelligence, and extent of retardation. Children in the esqserimen- 
tal group made significantly larger reading gains than their controls, 
and also showed large differences in maturity, independence, and self- 
esteem. Stephens (1964) also found a significant difference in self- 
reliance, as measured by the California Test of Rarsonality, favoring 
able accelerated readers over able retarded readers. In an interesting 
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study comparing the attitudes of parents of good and poor readers toward 
certain child-rearing practices, McGinnis (1965) revealed a cluster of 
ten Parent Attitude Rating Inventory (PARI) scales suggestive of attitudes 
favoring growth of independence, democratic practices in the home, and 
encouragement of activities which expose the child to external influences, 

Seeman and Edwards (195*0 provided an average of 67 daily sessions 
of play activities for an experimental group of children who were low 
both in reading achievement and personality adjustment* This group made 
significantly greater reading gains over the four-month period, but showed 
a decrement in personality adjustment, a circumstance which may possibly 
be attributed to the personality disorganization which sometimes takes 
place in the early stages of therapy* Natchez (1958) found that in oral 
reading retarded readers manifested a significantly greater proportion of 
dependence, aggression, and withdrawal reactions than did non-re tarded 
readers* Carrillo (1957) compared 50 good and 50 poor readers by means 
of parent interview and questionnaire* The emotional and social history 
of the poor readers showed a lack of independence, an inability to adjust 
to change, avoidance of leadership opportunities, and a poor attitude to 
re sponsibility • 

The studies cited in this section present fragmentary evidence to 
support the view that the child who has made a good start in reading will 
tend to show more autonomous and independent behavior than the one who is 
still struggling with the mechanics of the reading process* Whether these 
tendencies were present at an earlier age, giving him the necessary con- 
fidence to embark on the task of learning to read, or whether they are a 
result of his initial success in this area cannot be determined from these 
studies, but the former interpretation receives some support from the work 
of Carrillo* A more plausible theory is that of mutual cause-and-effect. 
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or rather, mutual development. No studies were found which showed poor 
readers to be superior on the autonomy dimension. 

7. Anxiety 

Smith and Carrigan (1959) have suggested that anxiety is an important 
dimension in reading disability, its role being to excite some functions 
such as fluency, and to depress others such as word recognition and day- 
to-day memory. McDonald (I960) found that the reading comprehension of 
highly anxious college students deteriorated to a much greater degree 
than that of non-anxious subjects when the reading was interrupted period- 
cially. Scarborough, Hindsman, and Banna (1961) found that ahxiety, while 
not itself a main factor, facilitated the reading performance of highly 
intelligent students, while for students of average intelligence a low 
level of anxiety was accompanied by superior performance, and for students 
of low intelligence the level of anxiety did not seem to make much differ- 
ence. Lynn (19 57 ) found anxiety to accompany a disparity in performance 
favoring reading over arithmetic among both primary and secondary students. 
Howland (1961), on the other hand, found no such relationship among sixth 
grade boys. Similarly, Anderson (1964) failed to find an increase in the 
anxiety level of fifth and sixth grade boys to have any differential effect 
on general reading achievement or specific reading skills. However, 

Pacheco (1964) found significant inverse relationships between anxiety and 
reading comprehension for both boys and girls in the sixth grade. 

In general, the role of anxiety in reading success or failure remains 
in some doubt. Nevertheless, it is of particular importance to the pres- 
ent study, because Holmes has hypothesized a close association between an 
individual^ anxieties and his values, in the sense that anxiety is aroused 
whenever a value is threatened (i960, p. 3)« Apparently the relationship 
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is not a simple one, depending among other factors, on the level of in- 
telligence, and on whether the anxiety is neurotic or reality anxiety* 

But the combined evidence seems to support the picture drawn by Neal 
(1964) and Joseph and McDonald (1964) of the poor reader as being gener- 
ally more neurotic, anxious, and ambivalent toward himself and others 
than his normal counterpart* 

General summary 

In 1941, Gates reviewed the literature on reading and personality 
and came to the conclusion that no single personality variable or pattern 
is characteristic of all cases, or even of all serious cases, of reading 
disability* Most of the studies here reviewed have been conducted since 
1941* In spite of the large volume of research in this area, no definite 
and incontrovertible relationships appear to have been established, and 
no integrated picture of the reading personality is apparent* On the 
other hand, it is equally impossible to state with confidence that a re la. 
tionship does not exist* However, the majority of studies were conducted 
without reference to a theoretical framework and without cross-validation. 

The rigorous selection and organisation of studies into sections corre- 
sponding to the criteria of mental health posited by Exikson and Jahoda is 
an attempt to reduce the mass of research to meaningful proportions* AL1 
studies which had some bearing on one or more of these criteria were con- 
sidered* Often the number of studies relevant to a section was so small 
that no selection was involved* Where selection was necessary, the rele- 
vance of the study to the present investigation, the grade level of the 
sample employed, and the quality of the study itself were the primary cri- 
teria for inclusion* It is interesting to note that this procedure elimin- 
ated many of the studies with negative or inconclusive results* 
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This organization has made it possible to draw a few tentative con- 
clusions* Barhaps the most valid of these relate to the self concept* 

In general* the ability to read well seems to be associated with positive 
attitudes about one»s self and one»s worth* leading to feelings of self- 
confidence and self-reliance* Conversely* poor readers manifest corre- 
spondingly immature self-concepts. Similarly, the available evidence 
seems to support the view that intellectual attitudes, drive for achieve- 
ment, and a liking for school work are more prevalent among good readers* 
Though it is plausible to suppose that they might also identify more 
readily with their teachers, this hypothesis has not been tested* flow ever, 
research on gifted underachievers lends some support to this view. like- 
wise, there is little evidence to determine whether good readers are more 
perceptive and realistic about the demands of the environment in relation 
to their own needs, or about their capacity for dealing with situations 
brought about by these demands and needs* There is some reason to suppose 
that good readers do, in fact, have a greater command of their environment, 
and can, in consequence, afford to be more autonomous and independent* 
Finally, the function of anxiety in reading remains unclear* Both read- 
ing and anxiety are complex variables; hence, the relationship between 
them is highly complicated* In addition, the available measures of anxi- 
ety are relatively crude* These factors may explain to some degree the 
lack of consistent findings. Perhaps a major task in this area is to 
separate reality anxiety— that which the individual can utilize in a con- 
structive way to further his own ends, which unites him and gives him a 
sense of purpose— from neurotic anxiety— that which works to his disadvan- 
tage, which divides him against himself, and makes his life chaotic* Much 
work also remains in studying individual differences in anxiety tolerance. 
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What is reality anxiety for one may be neurotic anxiety for someone with 
a lower level of tolerance. One hypothesis which may be plausibly stated 
and tested in this study is that reading performance will be inversely re- 
lated to neurotic anxiety. 

The evidence to support the position taken in this paper that good 
readers will manifest characteristics designated by Erikson and Jahoda as 
criteria of mental health is far from conclusive, but certainly it is 
sufficiently promising to warrant a theoretically oriented investigation 
of greater depth and comprehension than any of the studies here reviewed. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE RESEARCH DESIGN 



This project is a then and now study of thirty-years* span designed 
to fulfill the following objectives: 

(1) to hypothesise from the integration of two theories a set 
of personality factors that would be related to reading 
success at the junior high school level; 

(2) to establish empirically by means of a double cross-valida- 
tion. at the ninth grade (1935)* the statistically signif- 
icant personality items which predict reading success; 

(3) to determine, by intercorrelation and factor analysis of 
the significant items, the psychological nature of the 
personality factors that contribute to reading at the ninth 
grade (1935); 

(4) to refine and expand these factors, by regrouping or omit- 
ting overlapping items where necessary; 

(5) to validate these new factors longitudinally at the eighth 
(1934) and seventh (1933) grade on the same sample; 

(6) to establish the validity and temporal stability of the 
ninth grade (1935) factors now, thirty years later, in 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 (1966); 

(7) to determine, by means of multiple correlations, the con- 
tribution of each factor to reading success at each grade 
level. 

The paradigm for the research design to be described below appears 



in Figure 2 
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The Subjects 

The data for this investigation were derived front two sources: 

A* The ’’then" data were selected front the files and records 
of the California Adolescent Growth Study conducted by the staff of 
the Institute of Child Welfare (now the Institute of Human Develop- 
ment) at the University of California, Berkeley, under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Harold E. Jones. The program of data collection has 
been described in several papers by Jones (1936, 1939a, 1939b, 1943, 
I960). 

With regard to socioeconomic status and parental occupation, 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers were somewhat underrepresented, 
the sample being, in terms of occupation and educational level, of 
predominantly "middle-class selection" (70 per cent of the boys and 
47 per cent of the girls) (Jones, 1949, p. 4). 

B. The "now" data were obtained from the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades in three schools in Albany, California of approximately 
the same socioeconomic level and racial composition as the school 
used in the "then" phase. 

The Variables 

The criterion test for power of reading was the fferagraph Meaning 
subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test. The group personality measure 
' ms t* 1 ® University of California Inventory (UCI), constructed as part of 
the Aiole scent Growth Study (Tryon, 1933). From the initial pool of 328 
items, those which withstood the double cross-validation became the new 
inventory to be used for subsequent validations on the longitudinal and 
developmental cross-sectional samples. 
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The Analyses 

A. Double cross-validation (Grade 9» i935) 

1. Item analyses were conducted to determine the discriminating power 
of each of the 3^8 items* using the top and bottom 27 per cent of the 
reading distribution as criterion groups (N = 40 each group) • * In items 
where the response was spread oyer a 5- or 10-point scale, the frequencies 
were added and the distribution of response dichotomised at the point 
which maximized the difference between good and poor readers. The total 
IN Sample of 160 was rescored on the basis of these 33 items and the scores 
correlated with power of reading for boys* girls* and total IN Sample. 

In the first cross-validation, the total OUT Sample of 130 subjects 
was rescored on the same 33 items, and the new scores correlated with 
power of reading for boys* girls* and total OUT Sample, lb determine 
whether the correlations remained stable, or changed significantly from 
IN to OUT Sample, t tests were made for boys, girls, and total groups. 

The entire procedure was then repeated, starting with the 130 OUT 
subjects as the basic sample. Criterion groups were selected from the 
reading distribution of the OUT Sample (N = 40 each group), and the re- 
sponse frequencies of these groups submitted to the chi-square test. 

Under these conditions, 34 items were found to be significant. The 
total OUT Sample of 130 was rescored on the basis of these 34 items, and 
the resulting scores correlated with power of reading for boys, girls, and 
total OUT Sample. 

^Following Edwards' (1950) recommendation, the correction for contin- 
uity was consistently applied in the formula 

jj N(be - ad - |) 2 

(a+b)(c-fd)(a+c)(b+d) 
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In the reciprocal cross-validation, boys, girls, and total IN Sample 
were also rescored on the 34 items selected on the basis of the OUT Sample, 
and the scores correlated with power of reading. Again t tests were made 
to determine the stability of the correlations from the OUT to the IN 
Sample. 

For the final phase of the item analysis, the IN and OUT Samples 
were combined to fora the POOLED Samples (PS) of 290. This procedure 
appeared justified for the following reasons: 

(1) Examination of the significant items from the IN and OUT 
analyses revealed a 50 per cent overlap in the content of 
the two scales; 

(2) The means and standard deviations for the two scales did 
not differ significantly; and 

(3) The correlations with power of reading were sufficiently 
stable from group to group across the two samples. 

The final phase comprised three analyses, PS- Boys (N=40 in each tail), 
PS-Girls (!fe40 in each tail), and PS- Total (N=80 in each tail). Only a 
very few items were found to be significant for one sex only. The final 
scale consisted, therefore, of the ?0 items which were significant for 
the tail groups of the total POOLED Samples. Scores on this scale were 
correlated with power of reading for all groups 

2, Correlation analysis : Each subject was allocated a score of 0 

or 1 according to whether his reading score fell below or above the mean 
of the POOLED Samples. This reading score and the scores on the 70 di- 
chotomous personality items in the final scale were submitted to a tetra- 

2 

choric correlation analysis, yielding a 71 x 71 matrix. Guilford (1956) 

2 

Guilford's (1956) formula was employed in the program GF0068, written 
according to the specification of the writers by K. Cox, Survey Research 
Center, University of California, for the 1620 computer. 
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points out that the reliability of the tetrachoric r approaches that of 
the Psarson r when the frequencies are evenly distributed among the four 
cells* but decreases as the frequencies in one or more cells approach 
,«ero. In order to minimize this unreliability associated with low fre- 
quencies and to eliminate the possibility of obtaining a matrix which was 
non-Grandan, i.e. , one with "communal! ties' 1 greater than 1.00# all items 
which tended to produce cell frequencies of five or less were removed from 
the matrix, with the reservation that they should be retained in subsequent 
cross-validation studies on account of their discriminating power. This 
procedure eliminated 11 personality items * thus reducing the matrix to 
60 x 60. 

3. Factor analysis : The 60 x 60 tetrachoric correlation matrix for 

the total POOLED Samples was next submitted to a principal components fac- 
tor analysis, 2 * with l's in the diagonal, and the specification that the 
rank of the matrix be equal to the number of factors whose eigenvalues 
were greater then 1.0, as recommended by Kaiser (i960). For the total 
POOLED Samples, 21 factors were extracted, many of which consisted of a 
very small number of items. For the purpose of later test construction 
such factors would, of course, be inadequate and unreliable. When a graph 
of the eigenvalues for the 21 factors was plotted (Fig. 3), it was found 
that these values declined sharply at first, and then began to level off 
markedly at the fourth factor, reaching an asymptote at the seventh factor. 
The matrix was, therefore, factor analyzed again with the specified rank 

^The writers are indebted to Henry F. Kaiser for a personal communi- 
cation on this matter. 

^The program FASO, written by Alan B. Wilson of Survey Research Cen- 
ter, University of California, was used on the 7094 computer. 



a 




Number of Factors 

Decline in eigenvalues in relation to increasing number of factors extracted 
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of seven, five, and finally four, using v&riraax rotation in each case for 
maximum interpretability# Identification and discussion of these factors 
will be found in the next chapter# 



B# Construction of new scales (Grade 9; 1935) 

For several reasons it appeared desirable to eliminate the overlap in 
items among the seven factors, and to dispense with three of the factor 
scales which were too short to be reliable# On the basis of the four-fac- 
tor analysis, and the distribution of factor loadings of the items in the 
five- and seven-factor analyses, the seven factors were purified and 
strengthened to form a four-factor inventory# 



C# Longitudinal cross-validatiori >( Grade 7, 8; 1933. 1934) 

The same IN Sample (N=l60), which formed the basic group for the longi- 
tudinal cross-validation, was rescored on the new factor scales from in- 
ventory responses obtained when the students were in Grade 7 (1933) and 8 
(1934)# These scores were correlated with the 1933 and 1934 SAT reading 
scores, and the correlations compared with those obtained in 1935* 

j i 

D# Current crossivalidation j( Grade 7. 8, 9; 1966) 

The new factor scales ani the SAT Paragraph Meaning were administered 

> t ' — 

to new samples in three Albany, California schools, and the factor and 
total scores correlated with reading# 



E# Multiple correlations 

A multiple correlation analysis with reading as the criterion and the 
five personality factor scores and socioeconomic status as the independent 
variables was conducted for each grade level in 1933. 1934, 1935. and 1966# 



CHAPTER IV 



THE RESULTS 



Operationally, the major purpose of the first phase of this investi- 
gation was to determine whether personality items drawn from a pool on the 
basis of (a) their ability to differentiate reliably between good and poor 
readers, would also (b) exhibit a coherence of content that was meaningful 
in terms of a set of theoretical predictions specified in Chapter I. In 
brief, the objective was to discover stable and psychologically meaningful 
dimensions of the reading personality, which, in subsequent phases, could 
be examined in terms of development during adolescence over a three-year 
period in two generations* Part I, then, of the present chapter is devoted 
to an account of the results obtained at each step in the various analyses 
designed to accomplish this objective. Part II reports the results of a 
longitudinal extension of the validation of the ninth grade scales to 
grades 8 and 7 on the same sample (1935, 1934, and 1933). Part IH reports 
the results of a temporal extension of the validation procedure in order 
to assess the stability of the reading-personality relationships identi- 
fied in one generation of students (1933-1935) to another generation (1966). 



Part I 

Double Cross-Validation (Grade 9; 1935) 



Item Analyses 

The first item analysis yielded 33 items which differentiated at or 
beyond the .05 level of confidence between the criterion groups of 40 
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good and 40 poor readers who were drawn from the original IK Sample of 
160 students# A new score for each subject was now recalculated from 
these 33 items in the U# C# Inventory# Each item was rescored 0 if the 
subject's response was like that of the poor readers, and 1 if his re- 
sponse was like that of the good readers in the criterion groups# 

Using the average, as well as the good and poor readers, these new 
scores were now correlated with power of reading, and the following Psar- 
son r's obtained: IN-Boys, . 69 ; IN-Girls, #52; IN-Total, .61. These £*3, 

of course, are spuriously high because the individuals in the tails of the 
reading distribution from which the items were selected were also included 
in the total IN Sample# In order to eliminate this bias, a new sample was 
needed# 

In the first cross-validation, the OUT Sample was, therefore, re- 
scored on the same 33 items, and the following correlations with reading 
found to obtain: OUT-Boys, #43; OUT-Girls, #62; OUT- Total, #53* All of 

these fbarson r's are significant beyond the #01 level of confidence# 

The magnitude and stability of these correlations were encouraging, 
especially in view of the original correlations of reading with the U. C# 
Inventory scales# Table 1 shows the original correlations for the boys, 
girls, and total group, with the addition of Bauer's (1956) correlations 
for 68 boys from the same ninth grade sample# It appears that the selec- 
tion of items on the basis of the reading criterion considerably improves 
their power to predict reading achievement. 
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Table 1 

Correlations of Original U. C. Inventory Scales with Reading 



Inventory scale 
(using 328 items) 


Boys 

(K*78) 


Girls 

(*■ 69 ) 


Total 

(Ifel47) 


Bauer 

(H*68) 


Social maladjustment 


.196 


-053 


.072 


-.06 


Personal inferiority 


-.019 


-.308 


-157 


.10 


Overstatement 


-.185 


-.26? 


-.220 


.07 


Family maladjustment 


.042 


.029 


.039 


.13 


Physical symptoms 


-.086 


-.102 


-.092 


.07 


Fears 


.087 


.056 


.047 


-.01 


Generalised tensions 


-.182 


.183 


-.019 


.12 


School maladjustment 


-.001 


-133 


-.047 


-.02 



The same procedure was now repeated v using the 130 OUT subjects as 
the basic sample. This second item analysis yielded 34 items* which dif- 
ferentiated at or beyond the .05 level of confidence between the 40 good 
and 40 poor readers who formed the criterion groups of the OUT reading 
distribution. Again, using the average as well as the good and poor 
readers, each subject in the OUT Sample was rescored on the 34 items, and 
these new scores correlated with power of reading. The following Pearson 
r»s were obtained: OUT-Boys, .52; OUT-Girls, .61; OUT- Total, .57* 

In the reciprocal cross-validation, the IN Sample was also rescored 
on the same 34 items, and the following correlations with power of reading 
obtained: IN-Boys, .42; IN-Girls, .43; IN-Total, .43* All these Rearson 

r's are significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 

Table 2 shows the means and standard deviations for the two item 
analyses. Table 3 shows the correlation coefficients and z, values obtained 
when the test for significance of the difference between two correlation 

^Seventeen, or 50 % of the significant items were common to the two 
analyse*. 



Table 2 



Means and Standard Deviations of IVo Personality Scales 
for the Various Sample Groups 



IN scale OUT scale 

(33 items) (34 items) 



IN- Boys (N s 81) M = 

3D s 



OOT-Boys (N = 65 ) 


OS 
II II 


IN-Glrls (N = 79) 


M = 
SD = 


OUT-Girls (N = 65 ) 


M = 
SD = 


IN- Total (N = 160) 


M = 
SD = 


OUT-Tbtal (H = 130) 


SD = 



21.27 


M = 


22.07 


3*83 


SD = 


4.32 


22.02 


M = 


23.02 


3.58 


SD = 


4.92 



20.42 


M = 


20.68 


3.95 


SD = 


4.80 


19.72 


M = 


20.54 


4.36 


SD = 


5.77 



20.85 


M = 


21.39 


3.90 


SD = 


4.61 


20.87 


M = 


21.77 


4.13 


SD = 


5.48 
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Table 3 

Correlations between Reading and IVo Personality Scales 
for the Various Sample Groups 



IN scale OUT scale 

(33 items) (34 items) 



IN- Boys (N a 81) .688 

OUT-Boys (N = 65) .433 



.420 

.522 



z * 2.241 z = .764 

p < .05 ns 



IN-Girls (N a 79) .517 

OUT-Girls (N * 65) .622 



.431 
• 606 



z = .912 

ns 



* = 1.59 
ns 



IN- Total (N = 160) .600 

OUT- Total (N a 130) .533 



.425 

.567 



a .840 Z a 1.59 

ns 



z 



ns 
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coefficients was applied (Edwards, 1950* P* 131)* For five of the six 
comparisons, the correlation coefficients did not change significantly. 
Moreover, the means and standard deviations fluctuated only very slightly 
from group to group. 

The relative stability of the means, standard deviations, and corre- 
lation coefficients from group to group appeared to justify combining the 
two samples for the purpose of performing a third comprehensive item anal- 
ysis, the results of which could be accepted with a measure of confidence 
in their stability. The two samples were, therefore, pooled, and the 
final analysis performed on the tails of the combined distribution (N=80 
in each tail). As might be expected, most of the items from the IN and 
OUT scales reappeared in this list, with the addition of new items which 
were raised to significance level by the increased sample sise. 

For inclusion in the final PS scale, the same two criteria were em- 
ployed as in the two previous analyses. First, the item had to be signif- 

2 

leant at or beyond the .05 level of confidence for at least one group; 
second, the direction of response had to be stable across all groups, 
since any fluctuation in this respect would indicate unreliability of the 
item. Table 4 lists the 70 significant items which fulfilled both criteria, 
and hence were included in the PS scale. The chi-square value and the sig- 
nificance level are in columns to the left of the item; the response and 
the group of which it is characteristic are in columns to the right of the 
item. The figures in parentheses mark the point at which a 5- or 10-point 
item was dichotomised (Rogers Four and Tryon II subtests). 

2 

However, tabled values of significance levels are reported if they 
passed the decision rule of .05* 
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Table 4 

List of 70 Items which Differentiated 80 Good and 80 Jbor 
Readers in the Pooled Sample (N = 290) 



x 2 


Sig. 

Level 


Item 


Response 


Group 






ROGERS ONE (2 items) 






6.9 


.01 


Chooses occupation of movie star 


Yes 


Poor 


5.2 


.05 


Chooses occupation of lawyer 


Yes 


Good 






ROGERS TWO (1 item) 






2.3 
[-T 4.5 


.05 


To play games better 


Yes 


Good 






ROGERS THREE (No significant items) 










ROGERS FOUR (15 items) 










C. likes to read novels. He 
sometimes reads five or six 
novels in a week. 






14.1 


.001 


An I just like her? (9/10) 


No 


Poor 






E. gets very good marks on all 
his school work. 






19.2 


.001 


Am I just like him? (7/8) 


No 


Poor 






G. is a leader. All the fellows 
do what he tells them. 






10.5 


vn 

O 

O 

• 


An I just like him? (9/10) 


No 


Poor 


8.8 


vn 

0 

0 

• 


Do 1 wish to be just like 
him? (8/9) 


No 


Poor 






1. always does just what his 
mother tells him to do. 






4.4 


.05 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (1/2) 


Yes 


Poor 




(Table cont'd on next page) 
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Table 4 (Cont'd) 




Sig. 

Level 



Item 



Response 



Group 



J. is the most popular boy in 
school. 



5-5 


.02 


Am I just like him? (8/9) 


No 


Poor 


3,8 


.05 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (1/2) 


Yes 


Rjor 






K. has more girl friends than 
all the other fellows. 






4.8 


.05 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (2/3) 


Yes 


Poor 






M. doesn't want to mind his 
father and mother. He knows he 
is old enough to decide things 
for himself. 






8.6 


o 

o 

. 


Am I just like him? (9/ 10) 


No 


Poor 


2»3 
OUT-T h>!i 


.05 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (9/10) 


No 


Poor 






N. has more spending money 
than the other boys. 






5.7 


.02 


Am I just like him? (9/10) 


No 


Poor 


5-1 


.05 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (7/8) 


No 


Poor 






0. is the brightest boy in school. 






21.1 


.001 


Am I just like him? (8/9) 


No 


Poor 






P. likes to sit by himself and 
imagine things. He enjoys it 
more than being with people. 






3.1 
PS-G 5.4 


.02 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (9/10) 


No 


Poor 




(Table cont'd on next page) 
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Table 4 (Cont'd) 



Sig. 

Level 



Item 



Response 



Group 



Q. fights a good deal with his 
brother and sister, no matter 
how hard he tries not to. 

4.1 .05 Am I just like him? (9/10) No Poor 



ROGERS FIVE (5 items) 

Do you like to play games with 
the other boys and girls? 

5,9 .05 I would rather play games than 

anything else I know. Poor 



First choice for companion 
to visit circus: 

11.1 .001 Father 

8.2 .005 Group of friends 

Second choice for companion 
to visit circus: 

8.9 *005 Mother 



Poor 

Good 



Poor 



Do you want to be a grownup 
man or woman? 



4.7 .05 



Yes Poor 



Do you have any good friends? 

3.0 Many Poor 

PS-G 6.1 .02 

IN-T 5-1 »02 

TRYON I (5 items) 

Do you feel like getting up 
in the morning? 

4.9 .05 Always Poor 




(Table cont*d on next page) 
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Table 4 (Cont*d) 



x 2 


Sig. 

Level 


Item 


Response 


Group 






Do you have things on your mind 
so you cannot go to sleep? 






2.6 




Never 




Boor 


OUT-B 3*8 


*05 


Do you dream about your brothers 
and sisters? 






2.7 




Never 




Good 


BS-G 4.0 


.05 


Do you get out of breath quickly? 






5*1 


.05 


Never/ Once in a while 




Boor 






Do you have pains in your eyes? 






5*3 


.05 


Never 




Good 






TRY0N II (20 items) 










A. is a boy whose teacher likes 
him very much. 






7*0 


.01 


Am I just like him? (3/4) 


No 


Boor 






B. is a boy who usually trusts 
people. 






2.1 




Am I just like him? (2/3) 


Yes 


Boor 


IN»T 3*8 


s05 


Do I wish to be just like 






10.0 


vn 

O 

o 

• 


him? (1/2) 


Yes 


Boor 






C. is a boy who seems to have 
a lot of fun. 






3*2 




Am I just like him? (1/2) 


Yes 


Boor 


ES-G 


.05 








(Table cont*d on next page) 
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Table 4 (Cc 



d) 



2 Sig. 
Level 



Item 



Response Group 



D. is a boy who is allowed to 
stay out at night as late as 
he likes. 

3.7 Am I just like him? (4/5) No Poor 
IN-G 4.3 .05 



E. is a boy who gets to go 
places without asking permission. 

5.0 .05 Do I wish to be just like 

him? (3/4) No Poor 



F. is a boy who has a job after 
school and on Saturdays, lie 
earns money. 

3.7 Do I wish to be just like 

OUT-T 5.2 .05 him? (1/2) Yes Boor 

PS-G 5.4 .02 



H. is a boy who is careful 
not to hurt people* s feelings. 

5.0 .05 Do I wish to be just like 

him? (1/2) Yes Boor 



M. is a boy who is allowed to 
go out with a crowd of boys 
and girls without any grownups 
along. 

6.1 .02 Am I just like him? (3/4) No Poor 



P. is a boy who lets people 
get the best of him because 
he is good-natured. 

7.2 .01 Do I wish to be just like 

him? (3/4) No Good 



(Table cont*d on next page) 
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Table 4 (Cont'd) 




Slg. 

Level 



Item 



Response Group 



Q. is a boy who is thought to 
be queer or different, or not 
like other boys* 



4.4 


.05 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (3/4) 


No 


Good 






S. is the best-dressed boy 
in school. 






4.2 


.05 


An I just like him? (3/4) 


No 


Boor 






T. is a boy who doesn't like 
arguments or fights. He would 
rather agree than fight about it. 






7-5 


.01 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (1/2) 


Yes 


Poor 






U. is a boy who often tries to 
be just like some person he 
has read about in a book or 
seen in a show. 






6.6 


.02 


An I just like him? (3/4) 


No 


Good 


14.4 


.001 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (3/4) 


No 


Good 






V. is a boy whose parents like 
his friends and are always nice 
to his friends. 






5-7 


.02 


An I just like him? (2/3) 


Yes 


Good 


5.2 


.05 


Do I wish to be just like 
him? (2/3) 


Yes 


Good 



(Table cont'd on next page) 



Table 4 (Cont»d) 



2 Slg. 
Level 



Item 



Response Group 



W. is a boy whose parents do 
not realize that he is growing 
up; they still treat him like 
a little child. 



7*4 .01 Do I wish to be Just like 

him? (3/4) 



4.2 



IN-T 3*9 



Y. is a boy who stays in the 
house on Saturdays and after 
school to help his mother. 

.05 Am I just like him? (2/3) 

Do I wish to be just like 
.05 him? (2/3) 



TRYON III (4 items) 

If you were 16 years old and 
could choose, which of the 
following would you do? 

l6 .2 .001 Go to school some more 

l6 .6 .001 Get a job and live at home 



No Good 



Yes 


Poor 


Yes 


Poor 



Good 

Boor 



How do you treat "bossy” persons? 
11.8 .001 I don*t pay any attention to them 



Good 



What do you like to do best 
after school? 

4.8 .05 Go home and do something by myself 

^•1 *05 Go to some friend* s house 



Good 

Poor 



(Table cont*d on next page) 



Tibia 4 (Cant'd) 



X 2 


Sig. 

Level 


Item 


Response 


Group 






How do you feel when you speak to 
someone whom you think you know, 
and then find out this person is 
a stranger? 






8.6 


.005 


I feel terribly silly for a 
minute or two 




Good 


5.9 


.02 


I think it's a good joke on me 




Boor 






TRY0N IV (3 items) 










Cheek the things that scare you 






9.7 


.005 


Death 




Boor 


li.9 


.001 


Earthquakes 




Boor 


2*7 

OUT-T 4.2 


.05 


Operations 




Boor 






TRYON IVa (1 item) 










Check your wishes 






4.9 


.05 


I wish my father and mother 

were not so busy all the time 




Boor 






WON V (3 items) 






2.7 
IN-T 4.4 


.05 


Do you often grouchy? 


Yes 


Boor 


5.5 


•02 


Do you ever worry about things 
you have done that you never 
told anyone about? 


Yes 


Boor 


5.1 


.05 


Do you sometimes wish you had 
never been born? 


Yes 


Boor 



(Table eont'd or next page) 
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Table 4 (Cont'd) 



X 2 


Sig. 

Level 


Item Response 


Group 






TRYON VI (11 items) 








Check the things you dislike about school 




3.3 

OUT-T 3.9 




Having to recite in class 


Boor 


5-0 


.05 


Tsachers who are not interested in 
their pupils 


Good 


5.4 


cm 

o 

• 


Being punished for things one does 
not do 


Good 


4.6 


.05 


One's classmates are snobbish and 
stuc- -up 


Boor 


6.9 


.01 


Being laughed at when one recites 
in class 


Boor 


3.5 




Having no chance to choose one's 
teachers 


Good 


5.0 


.05 


School work is too monotonous 


Good 


4.6 


.05 


Teachers who use sarcasm or ridicule 


Good 


4.3 


.05 


Having someone get a better mark 
than you 


Boor 


1.8 
IN-T 4.1 


.05 


Teachers who criticize one's faults 
and errors 


Good 


3.8 




Having some of the pupils start a 
club which they won't let others into 


Pbor 



There are a number of noteworthy features about this group of 70 
significant items: 

1, Perhaps the most striking result is that* out of a total of 
328 items* only 70 were found to discriminate between the extreme 
reading groups at an acceptable level of confidence# The fact that 
only 70 items proved usable in the present context does suggest that* 
as Holmes (1959) has hypothesized, the facets of personality which 
have to do with reading success are narrower and more specific to the 
situation than those measured by "adjustment” scales# 

2 # The most productive tests by far were the Rogers Four and 
the Tryon H, both of which require ratings of the self and ideal 
self* that is to say, with the self concept and with personal values# 
Tbgether these two subtests contributed 50 per cent of the signifi- 
cant items# The Tryon IV subtest* which deals with school dislikes* 
also figured prominently in the final selection of items# On the 
other hand, the Iryon I subtest, which contains 35 items dealing with 
general health and feeling tone* contributed only 5 significant items# 

3# An examination of the items which employ 5" 10-point rat- 
ings (Rogers Four and Tryon U subtests) reveals that the dichotomy 
which makes the item significant occurs* for the most pert* at the 
extreme ends of the scale# A break at 1/2* for example* would indi- 
cate an emphatic positive response* while a break at 9/10 would indi- 
cate an emphatic negative response# A large number of the items con- 
cerned owe their significance to just such an emphatic response* 
usually on the part of the poor reader# For example* the poor reader 
is much more certain that he is not a leader than the good reader is 
of his own powers of leadership# 3h fact, 28 of the 35 items of this 
type were answered in this characteristically emphatic way by the 
poor readers# 
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Correlation .Analyses 

All subjects in the POOLED Sample were res cored on the 70 items of 
the PS scale. When the total scale scores obtained by summing scross the 
70 items were correlated with the SAT reading score, all Psarson r f s were 
significant at or beyond the .01 level of confidence, as may be seen in 
Table 5* 

Factor Analysis 

lb determine whether the items, all of which were individually sig- 
nificant for reading, would cluster into meaningful dimensions, a princi- 
pal components factor analysis of these items was deemed desirable. 

For this purpose, a matrix of tetrachoric correlation coefficients 
was developed by correlating every item with every other item and also 
with the dichotomized reading score. However, in order to increase reli- 
ability, it was deemed advisable to delete 1,1 personality items which 
tended to produce low frequencies in the 2x2 cells, thus reducing the 
matrix to 60 x 60. 

Seven factors were initially extracted from the 60 x 60 matrix for 
the FOOLED Sample of 290 and rotated by varimax technique to increase 
interpretability. Items retained for interpretation were those with load- 
ings equal to, or higher than, ± .280. 

The above technique produced items having significant loadings on two 
or more factors. Therefore, before proceeding to the longitudinal valida- 
tion, some refinement of the scales appeared desirable in order to elim- 
inate overlapping items and to obtain the degree of independence necessary 
for performing multiple correlation. 

A second difficulty arose from the fact that after each overlapping 
item was assigned to that factor on which it had the highest loading. 



Table 5 



Correlations between Reading and the PS Ifersonality Scale 

for the Various Groups 



PS Scale 
(70 items) 


IN-Boys (N = 81) 


00 

* 

• 


IN- Girls (N = 79) 


M5 


OUT-Boys (N = 65) 


M5 


OUT-Girls (N = 65) 


.663 


IN- Total (N = 160) 


.^7 


OUT- Total (Ns 130) 


.563 


PS-Boys (N s 146) 


.tyl 


PS- Girls (N s 144) 


.562 


PS- Total (Ns 290) 


o> 

CM 

• 
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Factors V, VI, and VII were not interpretable and were too short to be 
reliable. The placement of the items by the above method was verified by 
examining the loadings on a new factor analysis with a specified rank of 
four. This four-rank factor analysis also allowed each of the remaining 
items in Factors V, VI, and VII to be assigned to the most appropriate new 
scale. 

The items composing these four factors, their loadings, the direction 
of response, and the group characterized by this response are listed below. 



Factor Is Social dependency (17 items) Loading 



H is careful not to hurt people's feelings 


vP 


Yes 


Boor 


.754 


M knows he is old enough to make his own decisions 


L 


No 


Poor 


.745 


if it it it it it it it ti ti it 


W 


No 


Poor 


.744 


I does what his mother tells him 


W 


Yes 


Poor 


.742 


P likes to sit by himself and imagine things 


w 


No 


Poor 


.733 


B usually trusts people 


w 


Yes 


Poor 


.705 


C seems to have a lot of fun 


L 


Yes 


Poor 


.641 


J is the most popular in school 


w 


Yes 


Poor 


.6 24 


T would rather agree than fight 


w 


Yes 


Poor 


.604 


D is allowed to stay out late 


L 


No 


Poor 


•571 


B usually trusts people 


L 


Yes 


Poor 


.494 


Q fights his brothers and sisters 


L 


No 


Poor 


.490 


Y helps his mother after school and Saturdays 


W 


Yes 


Poor 


.423 


F has a job and earns money 


w 


Yes 


Poor 


.353 


N has many friends 


L 


Yes 


Poor 


.306, 


Choice of after-school activity: be with friends 


• 


Yes 


Poor 


.109* 


V's parents like his friends 


L 


Yes 


Good 


-.412 


Beading - Stanford Achievement Test, Paragraph Meaning 






.137 



Factor I is composed primarily of items descriptive of poor readers. 
The significance of the items comprising this factor is due not to the 
large number of good readers who answer in the affirmative, but to the 



3 

An , L t refers to the question “Am I like him?”, while a »W» refers 
to the question “Do I Wish to be like him?” 

it 

When items with significant loadings (+.280) in the seven-factor 
analysis were redistributed in the four-factor analysis, a few of the 
item loadings fell below this criterion. 
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large number of poor readers who answer emphatically in a negative vein 
(before the items were dichotomized)* The poor reader indicates that he 
is not, and does not wish to be, the kind of boy (or girl) who "does not 
want to mind his mother and father (because) he knows he is old enough to 
make his own decisions." On the contrary, the poor reader wishes to do 
what his mother tells him, and to help her around the house after school 
and on Saturdays* Among his siblings and peers— and he believes tha,t he 
has many friends and enjoys being with them— his relationships are marked 
by a strong desire to trust people, to be popular and not a ’loner, " and 
to avoid arguments and fights or hurting people’s feelings* Perhaps as a 
consequence of this agreeable demeanor he "seems to have a lot of fun, ” 
though he certainly is not allowed to stay out late* He would like to 
have a job by means of which he could earn money* 

In brief, this factor suggests that the poor reader is strongly 
oriented toward people, and is consequently dependent on them, rather 
than on his inner resources, for pleasure and gratification* This depen- 
dency makes him willing to assume a pose of docility and conciliation* 
Significantly more often than his counterpart, the poor reader tends to 
feel that he is not yet old enough to make his own decisions, and that 
his ties with home and family remain firm* In one sense then, this fac- 
tor is a maturity factor, suggesting that the poor reader has not yet 
reached the stage of "psychological weaning" from the parents, and as 
such, it supports Erikson's theory and the present writers’ hypothesis 
that the good reader would show a greater desire for autonomy and inde- 
pendence, while the poor reader would wish to remain dependent on the 
parents* It also supports Holmes’ thesis that differential value systems 
would be found operating in the two groups, since the cluster of items 
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constituting this factor depicts a high value for felicitous social rela- 
tionships on the part of the poor reader which is found significantly 
less often among good readers. 

Apparently, social dependency is a syndrome which differentiates 
between the extremes of the reading distribution, but this relationship 
is somewhat attenuated by the inclusion of the middle segment, since read- 
ing loaded only .137 on Factor I for the ninth grade. 



Factor II: Self Concept (14 items) 



Loading 



E gets good marks on all his school work L 

J is the most popular in school L 

0 is the brightest in school L 

G is a leader L 

A f s teacher likes him very much L 

S is the best-dressed in school L 

G is a leader W 

N has more spending money L 

C likes to read L 

N has more spending money W 

Feels like getting up in the morning 

Feelings following mistaken identity of stranger "j 

Bays no attention to "bossy** people 
M is allowed to go out with a crowd L 

Reading - Stanford Achievement Test, Paragraph Meaning 



No 


Boor 


.784 


No 


Boor 


.766 


No 


Boor 


.766 


No 


Boor 


.687 


No 


Boor 


.663 


No 


Poor 


.622 


No 


Boor 


.5<H 


No 


Boor 


.535 


No 


Boor 


>75 


No 


Boor 


>22 


, Yas 


Boor 


.257 


Silly Good) 


.254 


Joke 


Boor J 


Yes 


Good 


.249 


No 


Boor 


CM 

• 






.480 



Again, this factor describes attitudes and feelings of the poor 
readers, especially in reference to the school situation. The poor reader 
states emphatically that he is neither the most popular nor the brightest 
in school, that he does not like to read, does not get good marks on his 
school work, and does not believe that his teacher likes him. He reports 
that he is not, and does not wish to be, a leader, neither has nor wants 
to have more spending money than the others, and is not the best-dressed 
student in school. 

In brief, this factor suggests that the poor reader is highly cons- 
cious of his disability, and that his sensitivity and feelings of inferiority 
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ar 0 not confined solely to the academic sphere* Whether or not he is 
correct in his inferences concerning the adverse opinions of his teachers 
and immediate peers, it is clear that the poor reader believes in, and 
accepts at face value, what he believes to be their low estimation of his 
capabilities* Erikson's suggestion that the child who has failed to meet 
the crisis of the fourth stage, industry vs. inferiority, will tend to 
experience n * * * the feeling that (he) will never be any good, M seems to 
be borne out by the present study, at least as far as subjects who have 
failed to meet the reading challenge are concerned* This finding is in 
line with those of Bodwin (1957) and Hallock (1958), and supports the 
writers 1 hypothesis that poor readers would display strong feelings of 
inadequacy and inferiority, especially in the school situation. 

Hot surprisingly, the reading item has its highest loading of .480 
on this factor* Apparently , feelings of confidence or inferiority are 
closely related to power of reading at all points of the reading distrib- 
ution— at least at the ninth grade level. 



Factor Ills School dislikes (12 items) 

Dislikes pupils starting exclusive clubs 
Dislikes being laughed at when reciting 
Dislikes snobbish classmates 
Dislikes having to recite in class 

Has things on his mind, can f t sleep _ 

E goes places without asking permission w 

Dislikes being punished for things he did not do 
Dislikes having no chance to choose own teachers 
Dislikes teachers who are not interested in pupils 
Dislikes teachers who use sarcasm and ridicule 
Dislikes monotonous school work _ 

Dislikes teachers who criticize faults and errors — 

Reading - Stanford Achievement Test, Paragraph Meaning 



Loading 



Yes 


Boor 


•771 


Yes 


Boor 


• 587 


Yes 


Boor 


.556 


Yes 


Boor 


.463 


No 


Boor 


-.2?4 


No 


Boor 


-.431 


Yes 


Good 


-.557 


Yes 


Good 


-.631 


Yes 


Good 


-637 


Yes 


Good 


-.646 


Yes 


Good 


-.653 


Yes 


Good 


-.670 






.072 



This is a bipolar factor representing two clusters of items which 
describe features of the school environment disliked by poor and good 



readers, respectively. In general, the dislikes of the poor reader center 
around his classmates. He objects to them being snobbish, or starting 
clubs which he is not allowed to join, and he dislikes being laughed at by 
them when he recites in class. The good reader's dislikes, by contrast, 
seem to focus on the monotony of school work, and the perceived shortcom- 
ings of his teachers. He appears to be particularly sensitive to unjust 
punishment and to their criticism, or ridicule. He expects his teachers 
to be interested in him, and dislikes not having the opportunity to select 
his own teachers. 

When a child reaches adolescence, his parents are gradually replaced, 
as models and standards for behavior, by the arbitrations of the peer cul- 
ture. Hence, one might expect to find adolescents reacting strongly to 
evidence of derision or disdain on the part of their contemporaries. In 
view of the items projected in Factor III, it must be assumed either that: 
(a) the good reader experiences these reactions from his classmates much 
less frequently than the poor reader, or (b) the poor reader, being ori- 
ented toward people, is much more sensitive to their behavior toward him. 
There is also the possibility (as suggested by Factor I) that the good 
reader, secure in the knowledge that he has passed through the stage of 
establishing satisfactory peer relationships, can now turn his attention 
to the learning task, and to the characteristics of the teachers who will 
help him to succeed in this task. Consequently, his criticisms are focus- 
sed upon the quality of the teaching material and upon teachers who under- 
mine his self-respect in the learning situation. 

Evidently, this polarization of school dislikes operates only in the 
extreme groups, since the loading on the reading item for the entire dis- 
tribution is only ,072 for the ninth grade. 
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Factor IV s Family orientation and anxieties (16 items) 



U tries to be like someone in a book or show W 

U n it it ii ii ii ii ii ii ii L 

I helps his mother after school and Saturdays L 

Worries about things he has done 

W's parents treat him like a child W 

Has pains in his eyes 
Often feels grouchy 

P is goodnatured, lets people get the best of him W 



Wishes parents were not so busy all the time 

Afraid of earthquakes 

If 16, would go to school some more 

If 16, would get a job and live at home 

Circus companion, second choice - mother 

Dreams about brothers and sisters 

Circus companion, first choice - friends 

father 

Wishes to play games better 

R wants very much to be grownup W 

Reading - Stanford Achievement Test, Paragraph Meaning 



Loading 



No 


Good 


.701 


No 


Good 


.645 


Yes 


Poor 


.573 


Yes 


Poor 


.509 


No 


Good 


.508 


No 


Good 


•493 


Yes 


Poor 


.465 


No 


Good 


,448 


Yes 


Poor 


,407 


Yes 


Poor 


.406 


Yes 


Good) 


.353 


Yes 


Poor} 


mm 


Poor 


.253 


No 


Good 


.246 


mm 


Good) 


.220 


— 


Poor) 




Yes 


Good 


.19^ 


Yes 


Poor 


,073 






.445 



This factor appears to have three components. The first two items 
are concerned with the wish to be like some fictional character in a book 
or show. The good reader repudiates the notion that he engages, or wishes 
to engage, in this kind of fantasy. This might seem like an inability to 
empathize, were it not that the wording of the item ", • • tries to be 
like ..." seems to refer to overt behavior. Perhaps the poor reader has 
a greater tendency to try out on his classmates various roles encountered 
via mass media, while the good reader is more certain of his own identity. 
However, any interpretation based on these two items alone must remain 
tenuous. 

The second component reflects the strong family orientation and in- 
terest previously remarked in Factor I, with somewhat different emphasis. 



^Robert W. White (1956) has documented the college history of “Joseph 
Kidd, ” an indifferent student who attempted to compensate for his lack of 
ability by adopting various social roles, with disastrous consequences. 
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Here the good reader rejects the idea that he wishes to be treated as a 
child, nor is he willing to allow his good nature to let people get the 
best of him. He wants to be treated as the adult he considers himself to 
be. He wants to make his own decisions. The poor reader seems to be 
closer to his parents. His first and second choices of companion for a 
visit to the circus are his father and mother, respectively, rather than 
friends. He "wishes his father and mother were not so busy all the time, " 
either as a mark of solicitude, or because he would like to receive more 
of their attention; nor is he averse to having them treat him as a child, 
i.e., having parents make his decisions for him. Far from rebelling, if 
he had the choice, he would get a job but continue to live at home. 

The third component seems to relate to general anxieties. For in- 
stance, the poor reader worries about things he has done, often feels 
grouchy, is afraid of earthquakes, and has pains in his eyes. 

ftiis factor suggests that, in contrast to the good reader, the poor 
reader leads a more sheltered life, is treated more as a child, has more 
anxieties, and is possibly a "late maturer, " circumstances which might 
impose a limit on his ability to pursue his search for identity. In short, 
when the items in this factor are scored in the direction of the good 
readers it appears to assess desire toward self-decision in contrast to 
orientation toward family control with the attending anxieties for "buck- 
ing” it. This factor is important, for it has a loading of .44*5 on reading. 

In all, the four factors account for 39 per cent of the matrix vari- 
ance and 4-5 per cent of the variance on the reading item. The latter 
figure is much higher than the usual contributions of personality factors 
to the variance of the reading criterion. la the analysis of power of 
reading at the college level. Holmes (1954') found no personality variables. 
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out of 14 scales used, which could make a significant contribution to 
varianoe in the criterion. At the high school level. Holmes and Singer 
(1961) found two variables. Study KLanning and Deliberation, which contrib- 
uted nine-tenths of one per cent, and School Adjustment and Morale which 
contributed four-tenths of one per cent. However, it must be borne in 
mind that the items included in the factor analysis are probably highly 
related to the intellectual and verbal skills requisite for reading com- 
prehension. Items such as M 0 is the brightest boy in school. Am I like 
him?” are obviously tapping both intellectual ability and self concept, 
but it would contribute nothing to our understanding of the dynamics of 
reading to exclude them on that ground. As Holmes has pointed out many 
times, verbal and cognitive skills are Intimately related to the underly- 
ing value systems, and it is the associated complex of skills and atti- 
tudes which is brought to bear in the reading act. 

Ihe substantial proportion of variance in reading accounted for by 
the four factors composed of personality items also lends support to the 
in l -M *0 assumption that selection of items against a reading criterion 
vould prove superior to the use of standardised clini cal personality 
scales. 

As pointed out previously, many of the items in the inventory were 
composed of two parts, namely: (a) "Am I like ...» 11 and (b) "Do I 

wish to be like . . . ." As it happened, the item analysis often selected 
one— half of an item as a significant discriminator, but the other half 
fell short of reaching the cut-off level. Nevertheless, as a rule it 
tended to differentiate the good from the poor readers in the same direc- 
tion as its selected partner. In order to hold the original format of 
such items constant, of course, both parts needed to be included in the 
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longitudinal and temporal validation inventory. However, in order not to 
contaminate the factors so carefully ’^purified, ” the ”almost significant” 
counterparts of the significant items were collected together into the 
following miscellaneous scale. 



Miscellaneous Scale (38 items) 

Choice of occupation (forced choice from five alternatives)^ 



astronaut, engineer 






Good 


artist, author - 






Good 


doctor, pilot 






Good 


lawyer 






Good 


lawyer, scientist 






Good 


teacher 






Good 


lawyer 






Good 


Dislikes having someone get a better mark 


- 


Yes 


Good 


Gets out of breath quickly 


- 


Tes 


Good 


S would rather read than do anything else 


W 


Yes 


Good 


G gets good marks on all his school work 


W 


Tes 


Good 


D always obeys his/her parents 


L 


No 


Good 


J is the brightest student in school 


W 


No 


Good 


Y would rather play games than anything else 


w 


No 


Good 


R wants very much to be grownup 


L 


No 


Good 


B would rather sit alone and think about things 


L 


Yes 


Good 


N has many good friends 


W 


Yes 


Good 


Q has more friends of the opposite sex than anyone else 


L 


No 


Good 


0 is liked by the teachers 


W 


Yes 


Good 


K fights a good deal with his brothers and sisters 


w 


Yes 


Good 


W is careful not to hurt people’s feelings 


L 


Yes 


Good 


C has a job outside school 


L 


Yes 


Good 


I is allowed to stay out late 


W 


Yes 


Good 


P seems to have a lot of fun 


W 


Yes 


Good 


Y is the best-dressed student in school 


W 


Average 


Good 


F is allowed to go places without asking permission 


L 


No 


Good 


N is goodnatured and is sometimes taken advantage 








of by other people 


L 


Yes 


Good 


R has parents who are always nice to their 








children’s friends 


W 


Yes 


Good 


V is allowed to go out with a crowd, without 








any grownups along 


W 


Yes 


Good 


Z would rather agree than get into an argument or fight 


L 


No 


Good 


I is thought to be different from the others 


L 


No 


Good 


j it it it it n it n n 


W 


No 


Good 


L has parents who do not realize he is growing up 


L 


No 


Good 



Alternate options may be found in items 1-7 of the Self-Interest 
Inventory (Appendix). 
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Afraid of accidents 
Afraid of operations 
Afraid of death 

J spends a lot of time at the library 

it ii ii it ti ti ti it ti 



L No Good 

L No Good 

L No Good 

L Yes Good 

W Yes Good 



Part II 

Genetic Longitudinal- Validation Study, 1933-1935 



In Part I of this chapter it was reported that a reciprocal cross- 

XL 

validation (on the 9 Grade, 1935* IN Group to OUT Group, and vice versa) 
yielded correlations between reading and sets of 33 *nd 3^ personality 
items of #53 and .43* respectively. Using a Fisher* s Z-transformation, 
an average r of .48 was produced. In view of this substantial correlation, 
the IN and OUT Samples were pooled (Ns 290), and a third item analysis 
on the 328 original items was performed. From this analysis a five-scale 
Reading- Personality Inventory was finally constructed. A new key was de- 
vised so that all items were rescored *1'* if answered in the direction of 
the good readers , and "O’* if answered in the direction of the poor readers . 
This made it necessary to reverse the names of the factors. Hence, the 
final version of the Reading- Personality Inventory contained the following 
scales : 



Factor I Social Independence 17 items 

Factor II Self-Concept 14 items 

Factor III School Dislikes 12 items 

Factor IV Self-Decision^ 16 items 

69 items 8 

Scale V Miscellaneous (filler items) 38 items 



97 items 
7 

Self-Decision is a “catch-all ** term to include freedom from family- 
made decisions for self and freedom from the anxiety generated in making 
self-decisions • 

g 

Che item was thought to border on the invasion of privacy and, 
therefore, was deleted from the original ?0 items. 



o 
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In a longitudinal study the researcher is always confronted with 
students who for one reason or another neglect to take one or more of the 
tests in the battery administered over several years* In the present 
study, the missing data phenomenon necessitated a reduction of our sample 
to an N of 120 if the same students were to be compared over the three 
years j 1933, 1934, and 1935* 

Table 6 presents the means and standard deviations earned by the same 
120 students when they were in the 7 th , 8 th , and 9 th Grades* 



Table 6 

Means and Standard Deviations Earned by 
the Same 120 Students in Grades 7» 8, end 9 





Variables 




Grades (N = 120) 




7 th 

X 


( 1933 ) 

a 


8* h (1934) 
X a 


9* h (1935) 

X CT 


Reading 


89.63 


13.60 


97.68 


11.06 


101.30 


11.46 


I. 


Social Independence 


5.76 


2.42 


8*52 


2.94 


9.55 


3.73 


U. 


Self-Concept 


7.23 


2.80 


8.01 


3.06 


9.01 


3.23 


III. 


School Dislikes 


4. 82 


1.70 


5.57 


I .65 


5.95 


1.70 


17. 


Self-Decision 


7.88 


1.84 


12*50 


1.89 


12.38 


2.58 


Total 


"Pure" Factors (I-IV) 


25.62 


5.31 


34.60 


5.19 


36.88 


6.65 



Table 7 shows the correlations between the new scales and the cri- 
terion, Reading Achievement, for the three grades* 
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Table 7 

Correlations of the New Reading- Personality Scales 
with Reading Achievement for the Same Students 
on the Same Tests at Ihree Grade Levels 



Grades (Ns 120) 



Reading Achievement 
with 


7 th (1933) 
r cx 


8 th (1934) 
r 

cx 


9 th (1935) 
r cx 


I. Social Independence 


.219* 


.211* 


.219* 


II. Self-Concept 


.256* 


•086 


.388* 


III. School Dislikes 


.136 


•077 


.077 


IV. Self-Decision 


.209* 


•257* 


.345* 


Total '’Pure” Factors (I-IV) 


.322* 


.288* 


1 * 

1 VO 

-a- 

1 • 



♦Significant at or beyond the .05 level. 



Comparing the correlations for the separate scales with those for the 

Total "Bire" Factors Scale (I- IV) in Table 7. it is interesting to note 

that the latter yields the highest r for each year— as would be expected. 

Further, the correlation of the Total Scale with reading for Grade 9 yields 

an r of .4 65. as opposed to the parallel r»s of .322 and .288 obtained in 
th th 

the 7 and 8 Grades, respectively. This drop is explained not so much 
by the fact that the 9 Grade r of .465 is slightly spurious (for it com- 
pares favorably with the average r of .480 derived from the reciprocal cross- 
validation of the IN and OUT Samples), but mainly because the same children 

are indeed somewhat different children in the 7 th and 8 th Grades than they 
th 

are in the 9 * where the original item analyses were made (see Table 8) 

The further removed one gets from the original conditions for selecting 
the items and establishing the original £*s, the lower the relationships 
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are likely to be. Table 8 reports the constancy correlations of the cri- 
terion with the Self-Interest Inventor^ Scales from year to year. Reading 
Achievement and Independence appear to be the most stable. The greatest 
changes from the 7^* to the 9^ Grades seem to have taken place in the 
Self-Concepts of. these pupils as measured by this Scale. However, the 
constancy correlations from the 7 ^ to 8^ and from 8^ to 9 ^ Grades are 
relatively low, indicating that a general differential development was 
taking place within this adolescent sample over the three-year period. It 
should be noted that the developmental correlations are not reliability 
indices and should not be taken as such. 

Table 8 

Year-to-year Self- Correlations of the Scales 
Showing Developmental Relationships in the THEN Sample 

Grades 



7 th (1933) 8 th (1934) 9 th (1935) 

r 7-8 r 8-9 



C. Reading Achievement 


• 

-o 

00 

* 


.85* 


I. Social Independence 


. 60 * 


.71* 


II. Self-Concept 


.06 


• 09 


III. School Dislikes 


• 

o\ 


.12 


IV. Self- Decision 


•33* 


.46* 


T. Total "Pure” Factors (I-IV) 


• 

VjO 1 

* 1 


.42* 


♦Significant at or better than the • 


05 level. 




9 

Self-Interest Inventory is Ihe official name used 
value- saturated Personality Factors I-IV. 


to include the 






The pattern of correlations* in Table 7» suggests that each factor, 
except III, "School Dislikes, " makes a substantial contribution to the 
over-all relationship between reading and the Self-Interest Inventory. 
Since the inter-scale correlations are relatively low, it appears that 
the over-all Inventory is effectively measuring the combined impact of the 
three major factors. A judgmental analysis by the present writers of the 
items in Factor Scales I, II, and IV suggests that the junior high school 
students who hold high values toward their (a) Social Independence, i.e., 
freedom from social dependency, (b) Positive Self-Concept, and (c) Self- 
Decision, i.e., need to make their own decisions, will be better readers 
than those who place a low value on these attributes. It is evident that 
these three value systems are in one sense factorially different, yet in 
another sense they are surely only different facets of a single basic 
attitude, need, desire, and active role on the part of the student who is 
seeking to become a confident and competent individual able to make his 
own decisions now, and looking forward to the time when he can make his 
own way in the world. To accomplish these objectives it is quite apparent 
to him that, realistically, he must have an education of quality , and so 
he places a high value on the acquisition of a quality education. These, 
then, are the values delineated in this study as bearing a positive rela- 
tionship to reading achievement in the 7^\ 8^, and 9^ Grades in the 
1930's. The question remains, "Are these same values (as operationally 
measured in the Inventory Scales) related to reading success in the same 
way in the same grades today, i.e., in 1966. 
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Part III 

Current Cross-Sectional Longitudinal Validation Study, 1966 

In order to determine whether the value-saturated personality scales , 
discovered to be related to reading achievement at the junior high school 
level in the 1930* s, were constant over time in their relationship to read- 
ing achievement, a suitable replication at a later date was needed* Hence, 
in I966, samples of 7 ^\ and 9 ™ graders were drawn from a similar 

school population* Except for a few orientals, the student populations of 
the then and now schools were composed almost entirely of Caucasians of 
comparable socioeconomic levels, living in similar geographical locations 
of the San Francisco East Bay Area. 

Table 9 compares the means of the reading and personality scales for 
two samples taken thirty years apart* Table 10 compares the standard de- 
viations for the same groups* 

Reading Achievement 

A visual inspection of the means and standard deviations (Tables 9 
and 10) for the criterion, Reading Achievement, reveals sets of comparable 
statistics* This visual impression is substantiated, for a Scheff/ post 
hoc multiple contrast (see Hays, 196 5) showed conclusively that at the 5 
per cent level of confidence there are, grade-for-grade, no significant 
differences in the then and now means for Reading Achievement* Apparently, 
the 7 th , 8 th , and 9 th Grade youngsters of comparable socioeconomic level 
read just as well now as they did then , when measured on the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Paragraph Meaning, 1933 Edition* 

Further analysis by Scheffe*s technique indicated, however, that for 
1966, where independent groups were available, significant reading gains 
were made by the 9^ over the 8^\ and the 8^ over the 7 Grades* 

ERIC 



Table 9 

Comparison of Means of 7 • and 9^ Grades 

Then (N = 120) and Now (N's = 143, I 58 , 112) 





Variables 


rjth 

X 


Grades 

8 th 

X 


9 th 

X 


Reading Achievement 

1933. '34, '35 


89.63 


97-68 


101.30 




i 960 


90.77 


95-37 


102.69 


I. 


Social Independence 

1933, *34. *35 


5.76 


8.52 


9-55 




1966 


9-79 , 


9-63 


10.50 


II. 


Self-Concept 
1933. *34, *35 


7-23 


8.01 


9.01 




1966 


8.82 


8.58 


9.16 


III. 


School Dislikes 
1933. *34, *35 


4.82 


5.57 


5.95 




I 966 


5-71 


5 * 82 


6.09 


IV. 


Self-Decision 
1933, *34, *35 


7.88 


12.50 


12.38 




1966 


10.65 


10.68 


11.59 


Total "Rare " Factors (I- IV) 
1933. '34, '35 


25.62 


34.60 


36.88 




1966 


34.97 


34.70 


37.34 



Table 10 



Comparison of Standard Deviations of 7 ^, 8 ^\ and 9*’* 1 
Grades Then (N=120) and Now (N*s=l43, 158* 112) 





Variables 


7 th 

S.D. 


Grades 

8 th 

S.D. 


9 th 

S.D. 


Reading Achievement 

1933. '3^. '35 


13.60 


11.06 


11.46 




1966b 


15.79 


15.49 


12.63 


1. 


Social Independence 

1933, *34. *35 


2.42 


2.94 


3.73 




1966 


2.50 


2.59 


2.24 


II. 


Self-Concept 
1933, *34. *35 


2.80 


3.06 


3.23 




1966 


2.86 


2.63 


2.77 


III. 


School Dislikes 
1933, *34. *35 


1.70 


1.65 


1.70 




1966 


1.32 


1.55 


1.60 


IV. 


Self-Decision 
1933, *34. *35 


1.84 


1.89 


2.58 




1966 


2.54 


2.79 


2.37 


Total 


"Pure" Factors (I- IV) 
1933, *34. *35 


5.31 


5.19 


6.65 




1966 


5.29 


5.30 


5.26 



N*s for the 1933. *34, and *35 samples were composed 
of the same 120 students. 

^N*s for the 1966 7^\ 8^\ and 9^ Grade samples 
were composed of 143, 158, 112 different students. 
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I. Social Independence (a = *05) 

The grade-for-grade then and now means for Factor I, Social Indepen- 
dence, were significantly different according to Schef fe*s method of 
analysis. Inspection will show that in every grade the now sample earned 
a higher mean than the parallel then sample. Apparently, as a whole, the 
I966 groups are consistently more independent in social matters than junior 
high school students of their parents* generation. For the 1966 samples, 
Schef fe * s post hoc multiple contrast indicates that there was no signifi- 
cant gain from the 7 th to the 8 th Grades, but a significant gain from the 
8^ h to the 9^ h Grades on the Independence Scale. 

II. Self-Concept (a = .05) 

When Schef fe * s method was applied grade-by-grade to the then and now 
means for Factor II, Self-Concept, the results indicated that only in the 
7^ Grade was there a significant difference. Further, the 1966 samples 
showed no significant differences in the mean gains (or losses) from the 
7 th to the 8 th to the 9 th Grades. Apparently, the 1933 7 th Grade mean is 
the only one in this set of six which does not conform to the general 
trend. As in Factor I, this suggests an earlier maturation in the now 
sample • 

III. School Dislikes (a = *05) 

As in the above factor, the 7^ Grade of 1933 seemed to be out of 
line with the others. For Scheffe*s technique showed that there was no 
significant difference between the 1966 means, and also that there were no 
significant differences in the means of the 8 or 9 Grades in the paral- 
lel then and now samples. 



t 
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IV. Self-Decision (a ~ *05) 

Here Scheffe f s contrasts indicated that all grads-by-grade then and 
now means are significantly different. For the former group, the period 
of greatest growth is between the 7 th ar *d 8 th Grades. For the latter, 
this growth, for the most part, seems to have taken place already bv the 
7 th Grade. However, no pattern is apparent in the two groups, since, by 
the 9^ Grade the then sample is significantly ahead of the now sample in 
Self- Decision. 

Total "Pure 11 Factors (I-IV) (a = *05) 

A Scheffe post hoc multiple contrast for the Total Scale indicated 
no significant difference in the means of the 7 to the 8 , but a sig- 
nificant difference from the 8^ to the 9^ Grades in 1966. Likewise, 
there was no significant difference in the grade -by-grade comparisons for 
the then and now means in the 8^ and 9^ Grades. Only Grade 7» 1933* 
seemed to be out of line. So far as can be ascertained from these tests, 
the 1933 7 th Grade youngsters were significantly more immature than all 
other groups, and, interestingly, their reading achievement means were the 
lowest also. Apparently, if we hazard a generalization from these samples, 
today 1 s 7 th Grade adolescents are at least one year ahead in the growth of 

personality characteristics measured by the above scales, but there is no 

th. 

significant difference in the two groups by the time they reach the 9 
Grade • 

Relation of Reading to Self-Interest Inventory 

Table 11 presents r»s derived from correlating "pure" factor scores 
of the Self-Interest Inventory with the Reading Achievement score earned 
by the then and now samples. 
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Table 11 



Comparison of Correlations for Bsrsonal-Values Inventory Scales 
and Reading for 7^, 8th, and 9th Grades 







Grades 




Reading and 


pth 


8 th 


9 th 


- 


r cx 


r cx 


r cx 


I, Social Independence 

1933. '34, '35® 
1966 b 


.219* 

.062 


.211* 

.024 


.219* 

.238* 


II# Self-Concept 

1933. '34, '35 
1966 


.256* 

.169* 


.086 

.161* 


.388* 

.188* 


III. School Dislikes 
1933, '34, '35 
1966 


.136 

.095 


.077 

.003 


.077 

.059 


IV. Self-Decision 

1933. '34, '35 
1966 


.209* 

.308* 


.2 57* 
.427* 


.345* 

.221* 


Total "Hire” Factors (I- IV) 
1933, f 3*K *35 
1966 


.322* 

.245* 


.288* 
• 317* 


,465* 

.318* 


♦Significantly different from 


zero (a = 


•05). 





a 1933. 1934, 1935: » = 120. 
b 1966: Hj, = 143, N g = 



158. N ? = 112, 
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Inspection of the correlations in Table 11 will show that 21 of the 
30 r’s are significantly different from zero (a = .05), The most striking 
aspect of the table, however, is the remarkably high and consistent corre- 
lations for the Total (I- IV) Inventory over the three years for both the 
then and now groups. Here, for the first time , is evidence that a certain 
set of personal values is consistently related to the achievement of read- 
ing success in the junior high school grades—within the limits and condi- 
tions of the wo populations, sampled over a thirty-year span. This find- 
ing corroborated on a large scale study using a strictly random sample 
th th tii 

from the 7*8, and 9 Grades at all socioeconomic levels, would indeed 
be a real breakthrough in the field of reading, 

The second striking feature of Table 11 is the consistency and strength 
of the relationships exhibited between Factor IV, Self-Decision, and Read- 
ing Achievement in the then and now samples over the three grades. This 
scale, more than any of the others, appears to assess willingness to face 
up to the reality needs for self-fulfillment. The hard fact is that, to 
strive to fulfill one’s self-image as a maturing person, one must strive 
to be less dependent on one’s immediate family for direction, for compan- 
ionship, and for protection from both the real and fancied dangers and 
anxieties of one’s external and internal worlds. On the positive side, it 
assesses the degree to which a young person perceives his parents as de- 
veloping a basic trust in his ability to make decisions for himself, such 
as choosing his own friends, deciding on the nature and extent of his own 
educational goals, and acquiring the ability to deal with anxieties aris- 
ing from the decision not to be a ‘Another’s helper” in order to pursue his 
own interests and fulfill his own needs. 

The third most consistently positive factor is the scale assessing 
s ©lf-eoncept, All but one of these r’s are significant beyond the ,05 
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level. Low scores on this scale reveal that a person tends to perceive 
himself as insignificant and ill-equipped for leadership in either social 
or academic competition. A high score, on the other hand, does not mean 
that the person has feelings of superiority or, in fact, considers himself 
to be the most outstanding individual in his school; it only means that he 
does not profess deep-seated feelings of inferiority. Although the scor- 
ing is dichotomized for each item, in taking the test a student has a 5- 
point scale on which to record his answers. The poor reader tended to 
concentrate his responses in the lowest category, while the best and aver- 
age readers* responses were spread out more or less evenly over the other 
four categories. Thus the scale tends to assess the poor vs. the average, 
good, and best readers when used in its present context. 

Factor I, Social Independence, displays a consistent and education- 

'h H 4- U 4- u 

ally important set of correlations for the 7 , 8 , and 9 Grades of the 

th 

then sample and for the 9 of the now group. A low score on this scale 
means the individual wishes to be and professes to be considerate of other 
people in his actions and, in return, is willing to trust them in their 
actions toward him. On the other hand, he neither professes nor wishes to 
be old enough to make his own decisions. In short, he wishes to be, and 
considers himself to be, rather completely dependent upon others. Thus, a 
low score would tend to indicate extreme social dependency. 

Finally, Factor III, School Dislikes, is consistently unrelated to 
Reading Achievement. 

Multiple Correlation 

A step-wise multiple correlation, using the scales of the Self-Inter- 
est Inventory, produced the results tabulated in Table 12 for each of the 
years in the then and now samples. To facilitate comparison, the multiple 
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R*s derived Trom the best weighting of the subtests are presented with the 
r*s obtained by correlating the sum of the number of correct raw items 
scored (or simple sum of the raw scale scores for the total) with Reading 
Achievement, Perusal of Table 12 reveals that the adjusted multiple R*s 
are sometimes higher and sometimes lower than the parallel zero-order r*s. 
The second interesting aspect of the tabled entries, however, is the beta 
weights given to the three factors in contributing to the various multiple 
R»s. 

Theoretically, one would like an #3timate of just how much of the vari- 
ance in Reading Achievement at the junior high school level this value- 
saturated Self-Interest Inventory accounted for under the then and now 
conditions. Since both chi-square and Z-tests show that there are no sig- 
nificant differences in the r*s in the grade-by-grade then and now samples 

1L X I J.L 

or between the 7,8, and 9 Grades within each condition for the Total 
Self-Lite rest Inventory and Reading Achievement, they may all be averaged 
by Fisher* s Z-transformation, When this is done, the averaging procedure 
yields a mean r of . 36 , and the best estimate is that the value-saturated 
personality scales assessed in this Inventory could, on the average , 
account for approximately 13 per cent of the variance in Reading Achieve- 

1L 1L 1L 

ment in the 7^ » 8 , and 9 Grades. In the field of personality and 

reading research, 13 per cent is a substantial contribution, especially 
when it has shown itself to be consistent over the entire range of the 
junior high school and also in two samples separated by a period of over 
thirty years . 

Socioeconomic Status 

Socioeconomic status scores were available for the families of the 
th th th 

7*8, and 9 Grade children in the then sample. Hence, it was 
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Table 12 

Comparison of Multiple R*s, Derived from a Best Weighting of the 
Subscales of the Inventory for Predicting Reading Achievement, 
with Zero-order r*s Derived by Summing Raw Scores of 
Subscales of the Inventory and Correlating the 
Total with Reading Achievement 



Comparable 

Sample (3*r (3*r p.r correlations 

Unadjusted Adjusted 



7 th Grade 

1933 5 C-II, I, IV = C-21)(.26) + ( .16)( .22) + ( .12)( .21) = .337® .. .302 

1933 r C-(I- 322 .. .322 

1966 VlV, II, I = <-31)<-31) + (•!?)(. 1?) + (-.02)(.06) = .350 .. .322 

1966 2 45 •• #245 

8^ Grade 

1934 R c#IVt jj = ( • 23 ) ( • 26 ) + ( # 19 ) ( • 21 ) + (.04) (.09) = .324 .. .286 

1934 r c . (I _ IV ) 288 .. .288 

1966 Rq.jy jj j = (.44) (.43) + (.19)(.l6) + (— .05)(.02) — .464 •• .447 

1966 r Q. (i-iv) 317 • • «317 

9 th Grade 

1935 R c«n, iv, I = <-36)(.39) + (.33)(.35) + (.04)(.22) = .512 .. .493 

1935 r c»(i-iv) ^5 •• *465 

1966 R c .^ ^ II= (.17) (.24) + ( . 20 ) ( . 22 ) + (.18)(.19) = .343 .. .305 

1966 r Q, (I-IV) .318 •• .318 



a I. Social Independence, II. Self-Concept, IV. Self-Decision, (I-IV). 
Total of "Pure" Factors (including III. School Dislikes). 



o 
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possible to compare the magnitude of the correlations of Reading Achieve- 
ment not only with the Total (I-IV) Inventory Score, but also with the 
socioeconomic status of the family. Table 13 presents these data. 

Reference to Table 13 shows that at each grade level the Total (I-IV) 
Inventory Score correlated higher with Reading Achievement than did the 
socioeconomic status of the family. 



Table 13 

Comparative Correlations between Reading and 
(a) Total (I-IV) Inventory and (b) Socioeconomic Status 



Variables THEN Sample r 

CA. 



7 th (1933) 

Total (I-IV) Inventory *322 

Socioeconomic Status -.170* 

8 th (1934) 

Total (I-IV) Inventory .288 

Socioeconomic Status -.277* 

9 th (1935) 

Total (I-IV) Inventory .465 

Socioeconomic Status -.240* 



♦The correlation is negative simply because the 
socioeconomic scale weights the occupations in an inverse 
order: 

I & II. Professionals, proprietors, managers with 
some college education, 

III. Snail shopkeepers, clerks, salespersons, 

skilled workers of high educational status, 

IV. Skilled manual workers, 

V. Unskilled workers with minimal education. 



Obviously a child* s value system — his attitudes toward self-image, free- 
dom from family and social dependency, and the making of decisions — are 
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intimately tied up with the attitudes and behavior he observes and reacts 
to in his family, and these, of course, are dependent on the socioeconomic 
status of the family. However, the relationship need not be large in all 
cases, for there are many other individuals and institutions which are 
also actively engaged in trying to mold the child— the peer culture, the 
school, the church, and advertising campaigns via mass media, to name only 
a few. Beyond each child* s genetically determined tendencies and the in- 
fluence stemming from his family *s social and economic position, there are 
these other strong, persuasive elements in the child's life. The degree 
to which each is successful reinforces or diminishes the impact of family 
pressures on the child. Finally, the evidence from the present study in- 
dicates that the composite value-system, no matter how or from what sources 
it is derived, is somewhat more important in accounting for achievement in 
reading in junior high school children than the family’s socioeconomic 
status per se. It must be held in mind, however, that the present samples 
are restricted in range as far as socioeconomic status is concerned. 

Under the condition where the full range of the socioeconomic status was 
present, undoubtedly the influence of socioeconomic factors would be in- 
creased; but, under such conditions the range in value-systems might also 
be greater, in which case the relative picture found here would remain 
constant • 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The Dual Nature of the Theoretical Frame of Reference 

Reading is a highly complex skill* The ease and fluency with which 
the average adult reads printed material and comprehends its meaning belies 
the fact that this virtuoso performance is reached only after years spent 
in acquiring and perfecting many different kinds of skills* To cope with 
the varied tasks that confront him, the reader must constantly be compound- 
ing and re compounding these skills in varying proportion into an appropri- 
ate working system* Holmes (195*0 a nd his colleagues (Holmes and Singer^ 
1961 ; Davis, 1963 • Kling, 1964; and Singer, i960) have demonstrated the 
extent and variety of the many skills which make up the reading level of 
different subgroups from primary, elementary, junior high, high school, 
and college populations* While the Substrata- Factor Theory of Reading 
hypothesizes that these many different skills are mobilized through the 
action of deep-seated value systems, so far very little solid evidence has 
materialized to support the hypothesis. The present study is concerned 
with this problem. Value- systems, of course, must be the very foundations 
of personality, if personality is defined in its broadest sense, i*e., the 
sum of the distinctive individual qualities of a person* 

Historically speaking, investigation into the relationship between 
reading and personality received its initial impetus from the psychological 
clinic* Spurred on by the obvious emotional handicaps of many of their 
disabled readers, Blanchard (1928) and Ladd (1933) pioneered some of the 
earliest studies on the connection between these phenomena* During the 
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forty years that have intervened since these early studies, a steady flow 
of research on this topic has issued from the clinic, the classroom, and 
the laboratory. In spite of the fact that this field has proved to be 
notoriously ’’stony ground, ” repeatedly yielding negative or inconclusive 
results, the flow has gained momentum, rather than diminished. For the 
most part, however, the attempts to show a relationship have consisted of 
”one-shot” studies, in which specific personality scales are correlated 
with reading achievement, and the low correlations are taken as evidence 
of a negligible relationship between reading and personality or adjustment 
in general. What is demonstrated, of course, is the absence of relation- 
ship between reading and the particular adjustment scales used. Such 
findings do not exclude the possibility that many other aspects of per- 
sonality, for which no scales exist, may be highly and consistently re- 
lated to reading. ’’Personality” and ’’adjustment” are, after all, very 
broad terms, and one cannot assume a priori that those aspects of person- 
ality which have most bearing on academic achievement will be the ones of 
most interest to the clinician. There is, in fact, a good deal of evi- 
dence to indicate that just the opposite is true. A major phase of the 
present study was devoted to an attempt to build new scales which would 
have a more specific and direct relationship to reading ability, and which 
would not be primarily oriented to what the clinician thinks of as malad- 
justment, per se . 

In order to provide a complementary theoretical frame of reference 
that would act as a guideline for the construction of such reading-person- 
ality scales, as first hypothesized by Holmes (195*0 and by Athey (I 965 ) 
in her doctoral dissertation} the writers searched for a personality theory 

1 

The dissertation, which covers the 9 Grade in the 1935 sanlple, is 
drawn upon freely in the present report. The present study, in fact, is 
a logical extension of the initial breakthrough evidenced in Dr. Athey ’s 
dissertation. The idea here was to refine her analysis and then to see 
whether or not the essence of her findings could be replicated over time (J.H.X 
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which would lend itself to the derivation of appropriate specific hypoth- 
eses related to reading. Erikson*s (1959) theory of the development of 
the healthy personality was selected because his concept of stages and 
their attendant crises, especially the stage of "industry vs. inferiority, " 
seemed to be particularly appropriate for purposes of illustrating the dy- 
namic interplay between the developing personality and emerging intellec- 
tual skills, as spelled out in Holmes* "gradient shift" hypothesis (Chapter 
I). Specifically, it was hypothesized that, in contrast to poor readers, 
good readers would exhibit greater self-esteem, independence, realism, mas- 
tery of the environment, and freedom from anxiety (see p. 14). 

Scope of the Present Study 

The present study encompassed three phases. The first phase was de- 
voted to the construction of new scales composed of personality items which 

+ U 

significantly differentiated good and poor readers at the 9 Grade level 
in 1935 (Chapter IV, Part I). The second phase consisted of a longitudinal 
application of the newly constructed scales to the same sample of students 
when they were in the 7 th and 8 th Grades in 1933 and 193^ (Chapter IV, Part 
II). The third phase comprised a further replication on a current sample 
of 7^, 8^, and 9^ Grade students in 1966 (Chapter IV, Part III). 

First Phase s Construction of Scales 

Selection and two-way cross-validation of personality items which dis- 
criminated between good and poor readers at an acceptable level of confi- 

th 

dence was based on two 9 Grade samples (1935)* In view of the substan- 
tial correlations obtained in the two cross-validations, the samples were 
pooled (N = 290), and a third item analysis on the 328 original items 
yielded a 70-item reading-personality scale (Chapter IV, Part I). The 70 
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items were submitted to a principal components factor analysis to yield 
seven factors which were subsequently purified to form four relatively 
homogeneous and independent scales without changing the basic character of 
those original factors on which reading Achievement had high loadings 
(p. 59 seq.). The final four factors were identified as: I. Social In- 

dependence, II, Self-Concept, III. School Dislikes, and IV. Self- Decision. 
The last factor included some items that assessed freedom from anxiety. 

The results obtained in this first phase of the study afforded considerable 
support for the initial hypothesis that substantial and stable reading- 
personality relationships would be revealed if and when appropriate per- 
sonality scales could be constructed. 

Second Phase : Longitudinal Validation 

In the second phase of the study, the purified scales constructed 

til 

from data obtained at the 9 Grade level, were correlated with reading 

th. 

achievement for the same sample of children when they were in the 7 and 
th* 

8 Grades. Again, the scales were found to have fairly substantial rela- 
tionships with the reading criterion. While the correlations may not 
appear high in comparison to those obtained when reading is related to 
linguistic skills, they represent a considerable improvement over the neg- 
ligible correlations obtained when reading is related to personality and 
adjustment scales in general. From an examination of Tables 6 and 7 (PP» 
71-72), three features stand out. First, a comparison of the means indi- 
cated that growth and development in all areas does, in fact, take place. 
Second, the correlations between reading achievement and the individual 
and composite personality scales tend to remain constant, even though the 
same pupils constituted the longitudinal sample in all three grades. This 
suggests, in keeping with Erikson*s (1959) developmental hypothesis of the 
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healthy personality and Holmes* (1959) mobilizer and gradient-shift hypoth- 
eses, that the constancy of the reading-to-personality relation is perhaps 
dependent upon a mutual relationship stemming from parallel changes or 
growth in both reading and personality. The fact that the Inventory Scales 
themselves show relatively low constancy correlations from year to year 
supports this conclusion (see Table 8, p. 73) • Third, the factor identi- 
fied as School Dislikes shows a negligible relationship at all three grade 
levels. Yet, this factor is composed entirely of items which significantly 
differentiated good and poor readers, and these items clustered to form a 
clear bipolar trait in the factor analysis. This suggests that there are 
distinct personality characteristics which distinguish between very good 
and very poor readers, but fail to correlate significantly when the total 
sample is used because they simply do not apply in the middle portion of 
the two distributions, i.e., reading and School Dislikes. 

While all factors (with the exception of School Dislikes) contribute 
to the over-all relationship, the highest correlations are, as one would 
expect, between the total personality scale and reading achievement in the 
7 th , 8^, and 9^ Grades. 

Third Phase : THEN and NOW Replication 

The third phase of the study consisted of further validation of the 
diagnostic efficacy of the personality scales for reading by replicating 
the then study now in 1966 on cross-sectional samples of 7^» 8^\ and 9^ 
Grade students of comparable socioeconomic and racial composition. For 
the most part, the correlations are comparable with those obtained in the 
1930* s. The following table. Table 14, reproduces the tabulations presented 
in Table 11, page 80, and compares the correlations between the personality 
scales (Social Independence, Self-Concept, School Dislikes, Self-Decision) 
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Table 14 

Comparison of Correlations for Fbrsonal-Values Inventory Scales 
and Reading for 7^, 8th, and 9th Grades 





Reading and 


7 th 

r 

cx 


Grades 

8 th 

r cx 


9 th 

r cx 


I* 


Social Independence 

1933, '34, '35® 


.219* 


.211* 


.219* 




1966b 


.062 


.024 


.238* 


II. 


Self-Concept 
1933. *34, *35 


.256* 


.086 


.388* 




1966 


.169* 


. 161 * 


.188* 


III. 


School Dislikes 
1933, *34, *35 


.136 


.077 


.077 




1966 


.095 


.003 


.059 


IV. 


Self-Decision 

1933, *34, *35 


.209* 


.257* 


.345* 




1966 


.308* 


.427* 


.221* 


Dotal "flire" Factors (I- VI) 

1933. '34, *35 


.322* 


.288* 


.465* 




1966 


.245* 


.317* 


.318* 




♦Significantly different from 


zero (a - 


.05) 





a 1933. 1934, and 1935: N = 120. 

b 1966: 1L = 143, N g = 158, N = 112. 
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th th 

and Reading Achievement in the then and now samples for the y , 8 , and 

th 

9 Grades. Chce again, School Dislikes shows low correlations for all 
three grade levels. The factor, Self- Decision and Freedom from Anxieties, 
assumes more importance than any of the other factors. In fact, its corre- 
lations with reading are almost as high as are those of the total scale. 

Since there were no significant differences among the r*s for the 
Total (I- IV) Scale and Reading Achievement (Tables 11 and 14, pp. 80 and 
92), a Fisher Z-transformation was used to find the average correlation. 

The averaging procedure yields a mean r of .36, and the best estimate is 

that these value-saturated personality scales together account for approx- 

^h th 

imatelv 13 per cent of the variance of reading achievement in the 2 » 8 , 

th 

and 9 Grades . Found as a stable relationship, this constitutes a sub- 
stantial contribution in comparison to the usual findings in this area. 

Finally, socioeconomic status seems to be less important than per- 
sonal values and attitudes in determining the adolescent* s degree of fail- 
ure or success in reading. His personal values, of course, are shaped by 
many influences, and the family* s way of life (p. 86 ) is only one of these. 
This statement may be even more true today than it was thirty years ago, 
but unfortunately, it was not possible to obtain socioeconomic data on the 
current samples. It should be remembered, however, that the composition 
of the then samples restricted the socioeconomic range and, therefore, 
these results are somewhat at variance with those cited in Chandler's 
(1966) excellent article. 

Future Research in This Area 

The present study has clearly demonstrated that, by isolating and 
cross-validating only those personality items related to reading, it is 
possible to construct new personality scales which have a consistent and 
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significant bearing on reading success. Moreover, the characteristics 
measured by these scales are those which were hypothesized from reading 
and personality theory, if one assumes that reading is a '^developmental 
task" in western culture. The relative importance of each characteristic 
at each age level and for different groups is a matter for further research. 
Especially at kindergarten and Grades 1 to 3 . when reading assumes tremen- 
dous cultural significance, and the relevant personality characteristics 
are undergoing rapid transformation, the relationships should provide in- 
teresting insights into the mutual development and impact of the emotional 
overlay and language skills. There is no reason to suppose that the fac- 
tors involved in this study exhaust the total realm of values which may be 
related to reading. The hope is that the use of the double cross-validation 
technique coupled with longitudinal and cross-sectional replications in a 
then and now experimental design have demonstrated a satisfactory way of 
mining low grade ore. The "pay-off" has proven to be substantial, and the 
present writers submit that it opens possibilities for new and rewarding 
studies at other levels in this challenging field of inquiry. 
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INTRODUCTION: This is a test in which there are no vro^ answe^. 

It is a test about you, your interests, your feelings, and the things you value 
most or least. The first section of the test concerns ways of earning a living, 

or what you might like to he. 

From each of the following lists of five occupations, choose the one you vouM 
like most to he and make a heavy mark on your answer sheet under the number or 
your choice. If there are some lists that do not include your preference, ma 
a choice anyway. One from each list must he marked. 



1 . 1 . Airline Hostess 

2 . Astronaut 

3 . Business Executive 

4 . Engineer 

5 . Inventor 

2. 1. Artist 

2 . Author 

3. Hair Stylist 

4. Model 

5 . Movie Star 

3 . 1. Clerk 

2. Detective 

3 . Doctor 

4. Farmer 

5 . Pilot 

k. 1. Fireman 

2 . Housewife 

3 . Model 

4. Policewoman 

5 . Lawyer 

5 . 1 . Lawyer 

2 . Movie Star 

3 . Politician 

4. Scientist 

5 . Storekeeper 

6. 1. Mechanic 

2. Musician 

3 . Policeman 

k. Prizefighter 
5 . Teacher 

7 . 1 . Carpenter 

2 . Lawyer 

3 . Plumber 
k. Salesman 
5 . Secretary 



Please fill out the information 
asked for at the top of the IBM 
answer sheet: Form I.T.S. 1000 A 3^9 • 

Name - Date 

Date of birth - Age - Sex 
School - City - Grade - Instructor 

In the space marked "Name of Test" 
write Self-Interest Inventory, Part I. 
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8 . Choose from the following the ones you would most like to go with to a 
movie. Make one choice. 

1 . Family 

2. Friends of your same sex 

3 . Friends of the opposite sex 

4. Friends younger than you are 

If you really dislike the thing, the person, or the task discussed below, make a 
heavy mark under True (No. 1 or "T" on the IBM sheet). If you are indifferent 
or do not dislike it, make a heavy mark under False (No. 2 or "F" on the IBM 
sheet ) . 

9 . Having to recite in class 

10. Teachers who are not interested in their pupils 

11. Being punished for things someone else did 

12. Classmates who are snobbish or stuckup 

13. Being laughed at by the other students 
3.4. Routine school work 

15. Teachers who criticize one’s faults or mistakes 

1 6 . Having someone else get a better mark 
IT. Teachers who use sarcasm or ridicule 

18. If you were 18 years old and could choose, which of the following would you 
do? 

1. Quit school and stay home 

2. Get a job and live at home 

3 . Get a job and leave home 

4. Go to school or college 

5 . Get a job but go to night school 

19 . Which of the following do you like to do best after school? Choose one. 

1 . Play games (sports) 

2 . Read 

3 . Go shopping 

4. Talk with my friends 

5 . Just bum around by myself 

20. How do you feel about bossy people? Choose one. 

1 . I can't stand them. 

2. They make me nervous. 

3 . I don’t pay any attention to them. 

4 . I treat them the way they treat me. 

5 . I "cut" them down to size. 

21. How do you feel when you speak to someone you think you know and find this 
person is a stranger? 

1 . I feel terribly silly for a minute or two. 

2 . I keep thinking about it for a long time and wonder what the person 

thinks of me. 

3 . I just apologize and think no more about it. 

4 . I think it's a good joke on me. 

5 . I think of something smart to say so they will feel like the joke is 
on them. 
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Mark True or False on answer sheet to the questions below. (Mark No. 1 if "T" or 
No. 2 if "F.") 

22. Do you feel like getting up in the morning? (That is, are you ready and 
therefore enjoy getting up in che morning? ) 

23. Do you have things on your mind so you can’t sleep well at night? 

2k. Do you dream about your brothers and sisters? 

25 . Do you get out of breath quickly when running in Physical Education? 

26. Do you have pains in your eyes? 

27* Do you often feel grouchy? 

28. Do you worry about things you. have done? 

29. 

30. Do you wish your parents would spend more time with you? 

The next group of questions is given in pairs and will require you to think a 
little more carefully. Both questions of each pair must be answered, and you may 
not feel they should be answered in the same way. If you feel that you are 
exactly like the person described below, indicate YES by marking No. 1 on the 
answer sheet. If you are completely opposite to the person described, indicate 
NO by marking No. 5* If you are somewhere in between, place the mark where it 
will be most true. The person indicated by the letter of the alphabet is always 
of your same sex. Let us study the sample below. 

SAMPLE: Student X studies harder than anyone else in your class. 

Am I like X? 

Do I wish to be like X? 

If you really feel that you study harder than anyone, mark No. 1 for YES. If you 
hardly study at all, mark No. 5 for NO. If you feel you study an average amount 
or about halfway between the one who studies the most and the one who studies the 
least, mark No. 3* If you feel you study almost as hard as No. 1, mark No. 2. 

If you study a little more than number 5; mark No. 4. 

You may wish you were different from the way you rated yourself. If you do, mark 
the choice where you wish you were. 

Remember the choices are 1 = YES, 2 = ALMOST YES, 3 - AVERAGE, = ALMOST NO, 5 * NO 

3. would rather read than do anything else. 

I like S.? 

I wish to be like S.? 

G._g£tD p gQod marks on all school work. 

I wish to be like G.? 

T. is a leader among the students. 

I like T.? 

I wish to be like T.? 

D. always obeys his/her parents. 

I like D.? 

I wish to be like D.? 

L» is the most popular student in school. 

I like L.? 

I wish to be like L.? 



31 . 


Am 


32 . 


Do 


33 . 


Am 


3k. 


Do 


35. 


Am 


36. 


Do 


37- 


Am 


38. 


Do 


39- 


Am 


ko. 


Do 
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p. feels old enough to make decisions without grown-up help. 

41. Am I like F.V 

42. Do I wish to he like P.? 

M. has more spending money than the others. 

43. Am I like M.V 

44 . Do I wish to he like M.V 

J. is the brightest student in school. 

45. Am I like J.? 

46. Do I wish to he like J.? 

Y. would rather play games than do anything else. 

47. Am I like Y.? 

48. Do I wish to he like Y.? 

R. wants very much to he grown-up. 

49. Am I like R.V 

50. Do I wish to he like R.? 

B. would rather sit alone and think ah ->ut things than he with people. 

51 . Am I like B.? 

52. Do I wish to he like B.? 

N. has many good friends. 

53 . Am I like l\f.? 

54. Do I wish to he like N.? 

Q. has more friends of the opposite sex than anyone else. 

55. Am I like Q.? 

56 . Do I wish to he like Q.? 

O . is liked hy the teachers. 

57. Am I like 0.? 

58 . Do I wish to he like 0.? 

P. usually trusts people. 

59. Am I like P.? 

60. Do I wish to he like P.? 

K. fights a good deal with his/her brothers arid sisters. 

6 1. Am I like K.? 

62. Do I wish to he like K.V 

W. is careful not to hurt people’s feelings. 

63 . Am I like W.? 

64 . Do I wish to he like W.? 

C. has a job outside of school. 

65 . Am I like C .? 

66 . Do I wish to he like C.? 

I. is allowed to stay out late. 

67 . Am I like I.? 

68 . Do I wish to he like I.? 
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P. seems to have a lot of fun. 

69 . Am I like P.? 

TO. Do I wish to he like P.? 

Y. is the best dressed student in school. 

71. Am I like Y.? 

72. Do I wish to he like Y.? 

A. often tries to he like someone in a hook or movie. 

73. Am I like A.? 

74. Do I wish to he like A.? 

F. is allowed to go places without asking permission. 

75. Am I like F.? 

76. Do I wish to he like F.? 

N. is goodnatured and is sometimes taken advantage of hy other neople. 

77. Am I like N.? 

78. Do I wish to he like N.? 

H. stays around the house evenings and on weekends to help. 

79. Am I like H.? 

80. Do I wish to he like H.? 

R. has parents who are always nice to their children’s friends. 

8 1. Am I like R.? 

82. Do I wish to he like R.? 

V. is allowed to go out with a crowd, without any grownups along. 

83 . Am I like V.? 

84. Do I wish to he like V.? 

Z. would rather agree than get into an argument or fight. 

85 . Am I -like Z.? 

86 . Do I wish to he like'Z.? 

I. is thought to he different from the others. 

87 • Am I like I . ? 

88 . Do I wish to he like I.? 

L. has parents who do not realize he/she is growing up and still treat 
L. as a child. 

89 . Am I like L.? 

90. Do I wish to he like.-L.? 

The following questions are about the number of older and younger brothers and 
sisters you have. If the answer is none, leave the item blank. If the answer is 
more than 5 > mark 5 anyway. 

91. How many older brothers do you have? 

92. How many older sisters do you have? 

93 • How many younger brothers do you have? 

94. How many younger sisters do you have? 
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The next four questions concern things that we may be afraid of. Many of us feel 
we have good reason to be afraid of many things, while some of us just don't 
feel that way. Mark No. 1 on the answer sheet if you feel you are like the 
person described. Mark No. 2 or "F" if you feel you are not like the person 
described . 

95 . A is afraid of accidents. Am I like A? 

96 . B is afraid of earthquakes. Am I like B? 

97 . C is afraid of operations. Am I like C? 

98 . D is afraid of death. Am I like D? 

Answer 99 and 100 as you did questions 31*90 • Decide on the best answer from 
No. 1 meaning YES to No. 5 meaning NO, or somewhere between. 

J. spends a lot of time at the library. 

99* Am I like J.? 

100. Do I wish to be like J.? 

Check your answer sheet to make sure you have answered all items. 



